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Photography Without a Microscope 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


looked upon as a very difficult subject 

and beyond the means of the ordinary 
amateur because of the expense of a microscope. 
High-power work is certainly not easy, and the 
first outlay is decidedly heavy ; but a great deal 
of work is well within the reach of the average 
worker, provided he is content with simple sub- 
jects. 

Any one possessed of a 5-inch lens, or one 
of shorter focus, can turn out some really fas- 
cinating studies, which are a welcome change 
from the everlasting snapshot or fuzzygraph. 
All that is required is a long-extension camera, 
but even this need not affright one, for it is 
easy to make a bellows or tube of stout card- 
board that will answer as well as the most ex- 
pensive camera made. The illustrations sent 
herewith were made with a box of corrugated 
packing-board, nailed at the one end to a 
314 x 44 printing-frame, to which was glued 
a piece of wood that carries the lens. The 
focusing-screen and the plateholder also slide 
into a printing-frame of the same size, the whole 
cost being less than a dollar. The extension of 
this home-made camera is only 24 inches, but 30 
or 36 inches is better. 

The beauty of work of this kind is that one 
is absolutely independent of daylight, and many 
a spare evening-hour can be filled up with it 
most profitably. 

As a light-source the ordinary flat-flame oil- 
lamp may be used, but as the exposures are 
very long, it is far better to use an inverted 
incandescent gas-burner, or even one of the 
Mazda lamps, preferably a 60- or 100-watt. 
The camera should be placed on a flat bench or 
table, and the light-source put at the exact level 
of the lens. The best way to ensure this is to 
mark the center of the ground-glass with a cross 
in pencil, and shift the light or camera until 
an image of the light falls on the cross. It may 
be necessary to raise the camera, and if so it 
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should be fastened firmly to a box or block of 
wood so that it cannot shift. 

Some form of condensor should be used, but 
this may be an ordinary reading-glass or a land- 
scape-lens, that should be unscrewed from the 
barrel, so that the full aperture can be used. 
The focus of this lens is quite immaterial, only, 
of course, the shorter it is, the less room it will 
take up. I always use an ordinary projection- 
lantern with an are, but this is merely because 
it is always ready, and electricity is cheaper and 
more convenient for me in that form than in 
any other. I also use a supplementary con- 
densing-system that enables me to parallelize 
the full beam from the projection-objective ; but 
this is merely because I have to do high-power 
work also, when one wants all the light that one 
can get. 

The first thing to do is to obtain a rough image 
of an object on the ground-glass, note the position 
of the camera-lens and mark this with pencil on 
the bench or other support. One need not be 
very accurate about focusing. Then push the 
camera out of the way and place the condensor 
about 3 inches from the object on the light side, 
then shift the light till an image of it is formed 
about 3 inches behind the position of the camera- 
lens. Now place the camera in position and 
center the condensor so that a perfectly even 
illumination is obtained on the ground-glass. 
This is not such an easy matter as one would 
think, and frequently when one imagines that 
even illumination is obtained, a negative will 
often show just the reverse. 

If an oil-lamp is employed, the proper thing 
is to use the edge of the flame ; but I am strongly 
opposed to this for beginners, as it is one of the 
most difficult of all light-sources with which to 
obtain even illumination ; it is far better to give 
longer exposures and use the flat flame broad- 
side-on. With the incandescent burner the 
image of the mantle may be troublesome by 
showing on the image. Occasionally this also 
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shows with a Mazda, when one filament hap- 
pens to be at such a distance from one of the 
walls of the bulb that the latter acts as a mir- 
ror. The remedy for this is to insert a piece of 
ground-glass close to the light; this, then, be- 
comes the actual light-source, and there is no 
difficulty then, as a rule, to obtain even illumi- 
nation. Having obtained as even a circle of 
light as possible, place the object in front of the 
lens on the holder, which may be merely a 
piece of glass in a printing-frame, or, if the ob- 
ject is a regular micro-object, it may be held in 
a wooden clip or temporarily fastened to the 
glass of the frame by passe-partout paper. 
Focus the image as sharply as possible on the 
ground-glass, using for preference a focusing- 
eyepiece. As a matter of fact, it will be found 
better to discard the ordinary ground-glass and 
use a fine focusing-screen, made by developing 
an unexposed rapid plate with a normal devel- 
oper, without bromide, for, say, three minutes, 
then fixing, washing and converting the fog into 
silver iodide by immersion in a solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide, then treating with 
weak ammonia solution so as to remove the color, 
and finally washing and drying. This makes 
an extremely fine-grained screen that cannot be 
used without an eyepiece. 

The beginner will find it advantageous to 
start with 314x414 plates, particularly as the 
results can be used for lantern-slide making by 
contact. It is a still further advantage to place 
inside the camera a mask of stout cardboard, 
that side facing the lens being covered with 
black velvet; this absorbs a lot of light and 
makes for cleaner negatives. As regards the 
plates to be used, they should be preferably 
slow orthochromatic, as these considerably 
shorten the exposure. But personally I should 
never use anything else but the Wratten M 
Panchro plate, which is particularly made for this 
work, and this is sensitive to red also. 

Although it may seem out of place, yet even 
for such low-power work, I strongly recommend 
the preparation of some color-filters. I have 
already described the preparation of these 
(Puoro-Era, December, 1913, page 287), but 
for photomicrography the filters practically 
form no part of the optical system, therefore 
one may make them by the method which I 
there deprecated, namely, by using fixed-out dry- 
plates and staining them in solutions of dyes. 
A full set of filters will comprise red, green, 
blue, orange, yellow and violet. The red, green, 
blue-violet and yellow filters may be made as 
described in the above-mentioned article ; but in 
order to obtain them by merely staining up 
plates, the following method may be adopted: 


First fix your plates in acid-hypo, or if they 
have been exposed to light at all use a fairly 
strong solution of ferricyanide and hypo, 
thoroughly wash and dry. 

The red filter can be made by staining with 
tartrazine or naphthol yellow, to which rose- 
bengal or erythrosine has been added to give a 
full red tint, about equal parts of a 1-percent 
solution of the dyes will be about right. For 
the green, a 2-percent solution of naphthol green, 
and for the blue a 2-percent solution of methy- 
lene blue or thionin blue. As a rule, if the 
dye-solutions are kept at 65 degrees F., fifteen 
minutes will be sufficient. For orange one has 
merely to reduce the quantity of the red dye in 
the red staining-mixture, or aurantia or auramin 
with a little rose-bengal will answer. Methyl 
violet in a 0.5-percent solution will make the 
violet screen. It is as well to stain up two or 
three glasses to different depths, as this consid- 
erably facilitates rapid work, though one can 
naturally get along with only one filter of each 
color. 

The purpose of a filter may be to give either 
contrast or detail, and there are one or two very 
simple rules to remember. If an object is 
photographed through a filter of complementary 
color, great contrasts are obtained ; whereas the 
use of a filter of the same color as the object 
will give detail. This is well shown by Figs. 
1 and 2; the former was taken through a violet 
filter and the latter through a red filter; the 
object is the well-known proboscis of the blow- 
fly (a very poor specimen by the bye), which 
ranges in color from a bright yellow to a deep 
orange-brown. 

It may be useful to give a table of the com- 
plementary colors : 


Redz > Green 
Orange= > Blue 
Yellow > Violet 


If in doubt as to what filter to use, it is very 
easy to judge as to the correct one by placing 
them in turn between the light-source and the 
condensor and examining the image on the 
ground-glass of the camera ; the complementary 
colors will at once make the image appear very 
dark or quite black. Occasionally it will be 
found better to combine two filters, such as 
yellow and green, or yellow and blue, this last 
giving a very deep green as a rule. 

The question of exposure is always a difficult 
one, and very little assistance can be given 
without entering too deeply into the question. 
The duration of exposure is governed by the 
character of the object, the speed of the plate, 
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the light used, the aperture of the lens, the 


magnification and the filter-factor. Assuming 
that one always uses the same make of plate 
and light, these factors will remain constant. 
As regards the aperture of the lens, this must 
be calculated as the “numerical aperture,” or 
N. A., and, whereas we always use the F/x, or 
ratio-aperture of photographic lenses, it is not 
difficult to convert the one into the other, the 
rule being to divide 1 by (F/x < 2). For in- 
stance, if we have a lens working at F/8, then 
1 divided by 8 x 2 = .0625, which is the N. A., 
and the exposure is as 1 divided by N. A. 
squared. The following table gives the F-ratios, 
the N. A. and the relative exposures : 


F/x Ratio N. A. Exposure 
16 .0312 1024 
11.3 -0442 512 

8 .0625 256 
6.5 O77 172 
5.6 .088 129 
4 64 


FIG. 1 
Ordinary Plate, Violet Filter 


The rule for the magnification-factor is that 
the exposure varies as the square of the mag- 
nification, that for 100 being taken as unity, 
therefore we obtain the following table : 


Magnification Exposure 
2.5 1/1000 
5 1/400 
10 1/100 
25 1/16 
50 1/4 
100 1 
250 6 
500 25 
1000 100 


To determine the actual magnification, it is a 
good plan to photograph a finely-divided rule by 
reflected light, or, better, one on glass, if such is 
handy, by transmitted light, using the lens and 
a given short camera-extension, and then repeat 


FIG. 2 
Panchro Plate, Deep Red Filter 


the operation with the longest extension that it 
is possible to obtain, when by a simple sum one 
can obtain at once the magnification for every 
inch of extension of the camera. For instance, 
suppose with a 2-inch lens and 10-inch camera- 
extension the magnification is found to be three 
times, and with an extension of 30 inches it is 
found to be nine times, then, obviously, for 
every inch of extension, the magnification is 
6 divided by 20. 

As regards the filter, but little help can be 
given, but considerable help will be obtained by 
photographing a scale of grays with and with- 
out the filters and estimating from the results. 
One or two actual trials will soon put one right. 

The character of the object is all important ; 
naturally a thick, opaque object requires more 
exposure than a thin, transparent one; but if 
one keeps a note-book in which is recorded 
every detail as to the above factors and a print 
from the negative, one soon learns a lot, and 
can judge from past experience as to the cor- 


FIG. 3 
Skin of Sole by Reflected Light 


rect exposure for a new subject. The use of 
a few plates in practical trials is well worth the 
cost of the same, and the correct way to make 
these trials is to start with a given exposure and 
double it each time. One can easily make five 
test-exposures on one plate if the shutter of the 
plateholder is marked in pencil into five equal 
divisions. Suppose, for instance, we wish to 
test the exposure; the best way is to pull the 
shutter right out and give five seconds, then 
push it in and give five more, then push it in 
another notch and give ten seconds more, then 
push in and give twenty seconds, then push in 
and give forty seconds. You will then have 
a series of exposures of 5, 10, 20, 40 and 80 
seconds, and one can easily judge from them as 
to the correct exposure. This simple rule of 
doubling the exposure each time should always 
be followed in all photographic work. It is im- 
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THE VESPER-BELL 


possible to judge from a series of exposures in 
arithmetical progression as 5, 10, 15, 20, 25. 

As regards the development, this is to a great 
extent a matter of personal opinion. Some pre- 
fer to obtain rather contrasty negatives; others, 
myself among them, prefer rather soft results, 
even although the background may not be abso- 
lutely white. I prefer all detail to black patches, 
and I never alter my standard method of de- 
velopment ; that is, I employ a solution of con- 
stant composition, at a constant temperature, 
used for a given time. 

Some may find a little difficulty in focusing, 
but if a lens of given focus always is used with 
a given camera-extension, then it is far easier 
to shift the object slightly than the lens or cam- 
era-extension. For opaque objects, as Fig. 3, 
the light must of course come from the side, 
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and this is not difficult to arrange either with arti- 
ficial or daylight, provided one has one or two 
pieces of mirror. The light-source should be 
so shifted with the condensor that the beam is 
thrown to one side of the object and thence 
reflected to the object itself. Frequently, how- 
ever, it will be found advantageous to employ a 
second condensing-lens to concentrate the light 
still more and narrow it down to a circle just 
large enough to illuminate the object alone. 

The actual outlay for such work as this is very 
little, and the vast field that it opens up will be 
found full of surprisingly happy results. One 
does not need to spend much money for objects, 
for they can be found on every hand ; a small 
flower, the head of a dandelion-seed, a bit of 
fish-skin, ete., in fact, any simple object enlarged 
in this way will reveal a new world to many. 
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A WINTER RAIN 


J. H. FIELD 


A Practical Flashlight-Apparatus 


WALTER S. MEYERS 


GREAT many devices have been placed 
A on the market within the past few 

years for exploding flash-powder, some 
of which are indifferently efficient. It happens 
frequently with the amateur as well as the pro- 
fessional that the psychological moment passes 
before the flash-powder ignites, and many a 
good negative is sacrificed to the irregularity of 
the ignition-apparatus. 

I was confronted, a few months ago, with the 
necessity of making a number of negatives of a 
young child. I searched the market in vain for 
a noiseless, effective and instantaneous flash- 


lamp and, after spending a week in trying to 
buy what I needed, I was forced to fall back 
on my resources and make what I wanted. 

It is needless to describe the steps that I went 
through in order to arrive at the perfection I 
desired ; but the lamp I finally made for $2.00 
and used was so effective and so simple that it is 
well worth the photographer’s while to dupli- 
cate my device for his own use. 

Take a small piece of 34-inch pine, say 4x5 
inches in size. Then take two binding-posts 
such as are used on all dry-cells for attaching 
wire to carbon. Bore holes to the right and 
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SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN MAKING AND USING THE FLASHLIGHT-APPARATUS 


left of the center of your board for setting 
these posts upright in the board so that they will 
be 11% inches apart, and with the washers that 
come with the binding-posts secure them firmly. 
Then take a piece of copper or zinc, 4x7 
inches in size, and bend it in the middle of the 
length so as to form aright angle. The base of 
this angle is now fastened to your board. Bore 
holes in the metal large enough so that it 
may surround the binding-posts without touch- 
ing either of them. A tripod-socket is now set 
into the bottom of the board so that it may be 
secured firmly upon a tripod while in use. 

Now take about 15 feet of electric lamp- 
cord and, selecting a place near the middle of 
this piece, cut one of the strands and peel back 
the insulation about half an inch. Then fasten 
each of these bared wires to one binding-post 
from the bottom so that the wire will pass under 
the board. At one end of the lamp-cord con- 
nect up a standard lamp-plug and at the other 
what is known as a pendant-switch, being sure 
to procure one which shows a red button when 
open and a black one when closed so that, by 
glancing at the switch, you may know whether 
or not the circuit is open. Now procure a 
spool of one-ampere fuse-wire and you are 
ready to begin. 

Take a piece of the fuse-wire about 2 inches 
long and, loosening the binding-screw on each 
post of your board, connect them across, al- 
lowing the wire to sag almost to the board. 
Then pour your powder on the board, between 
the posts, and be sure that the wire is covered 
by some of the powder. Then, making sure 


that your pendant-switch is open (the red pole 
being the longer would show this), screw the 
plug into the electric light-socket most conve- 
nient to the place where the work is to be done. 
Turn on the key at the socket so that the cur- 
rent will flow into the wire when the pendant- 
switch is closed and you are ready to explode 
the charge. 

Arranging the camera and subject to your 
satisfaction, you can place the light for the best 
effects, the length of cord, which is optional 
with you, allowing you sufficient leeway. When 
you are ready, close the pendant-switch which 
you carry in your hand. By so doing you will 
short-circuit the current which will break be- 
tween the binding-posts, the fuse-wire being its 
weakest spot. The flash of the fuse will explode 
the powder and the exposure is made. 

It is well to try the lamp before using powder, 
just using the fuse-wire to accustom yourself to 
the necessary operations. The lamp is simple 
and safe. If. your current is connected, the 
fuse will blow as you are attaching it, giving 
you a slight shock or burn. If you are careful 
always to have the pendant-switch open before 
attacking the fuse, this cannot happen. I have 
taken about fifty flashlights with my device and 
I have yet to get a shock or burn. The ex- 
plosion is instantaneous. You can use the bulb 
in one hand and the switch in the other, with 
absolute confidence in the result. At the moment 
of closing the switch produces the flash and it 
can be operated very successfully in connection 
with daylight without producing ghosts or show- 
ing movement in a moderately quiet object. 
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The Bromoil-Process for Portraiture 


DR. EMIL MAYER 


HE efforts of the artistically inclined 
photographer have long been directed 
towards the greatest possible freedom 
in the selection of a medium of expression. He 
has never had the good fortune to be as inde- 
pendent in his work as the sketcher or painter, 
and the artistic value of his results is strongly 
influenced by the difficulties of his material. 
Homely features in his model may often, to be 
sure, be softened by skilful lighting; but even 
with the most expert adjustment of the change- 
able conditions between posing and lighting, he 
cannot always bring his desires into harmony 
with the character of his subject. Other diffi- 
culties often present themselves in his negative- 
material. A negative with correct tones is, 
indeed, possible, but that demands the use of 
highly orthochromatized plates and a yellow 
filter ; the lengthening of exposure required for 
this can only rarely be made, because, in long 
exposures, the expression of the sitter usually 
suffers, even if he can keep still for the neces- 
sary time. So it often happens that the tone- 
value of the negative obtained is not satisfactory, 
and that the line-directions do not correspond 
to one’s ideals. If such a negative is to be 
printed by any of the ordinary processes, the 
defects must be eliminated by careful retouch- 
ing. But even this does not always turn out 
satisfactorily, since the most expert retoucher 
cannot meet every requirement. 

The ideal of the artistic photographer is the 
ability to produce on the positive an effect 
somewhat analogous to freehand drawing ; but 
with the old methods this was not possible. A 
partial exception is the gum-process, which con- 
sists of several arbitrary printing-phases that 
permit a certain amount of freedom in the ar- 
tistic result only by being combined. But the 
gum-process could not be used by the profes- 
sional photographer, because it is too tedious, 
and the final result can never be depended 
upon. 

Free action on the positive, at the same time 
obtaining really meritorious artistic results, has 
been made possible only by the oil- or bromoil- 
process. These two technical methods are often 
considered as different in nature ; but that is an 
erroneous idea, for in both the same process is 
applied, which is based on the following princi- 

les : 
" While in other photographic methods of re- 
producing the image the chemical properties 


of certain chemicals in changing through the 
action of light are made use of as a chief 
medium, in the oil- and bromoil-processes these 
chemical changes play only a prepaiatory réle. 
With them the production of the final picture 
depends upon a physical property of gelatine, 
viz., its capacity for becoming tanned or hard- 
ened. In the oil- and bromoil-processes, a photo- 
chemical image is first formed in the gelatine 
coating of the paper; this, however, is not final, 
its sole object being to produce a suitable tan- 
ning of the gelatine, and when this is done the 
photo-chemical image is removed in a specified 
way, leaving the image almost or entirely in- 
visible. This tanned image has the property 
of swelling in water, more or less in proportion 
to the degree to which it has been affected by 
the light. When placed in water, the untanned 
portions, corresponding to the lighter parts of 
the original, absorb the moisture, while the 
tanned places, or shadows, do not. If an oily 
ink is now applied to the gelatine surface with 
a suitable brush, those parts of the sheet that 
have absorbed moisture will repel the ink, while 
the tanned portions readily take it, thus repro- 
ducing the original picture. 

In the oil-process the image is produced by 
printing directly on paper coated with bichro- 
mated gelatine and washing out the chromate 
from the untanned portions. But it is not easy 
to determine the proper time of exposure ; and, 
besides, the tone-scale is so limited that only 
very soft negatives are suitable, and in the se- 
lection of a support and the structure of the 
paper the choice is quite restricted. The bro- 
moil, on the contrary, is a much more perfect 
method for developing the tanned picture, since 
in it all the difficulties encountered in the oil- 
process are eliminated. 

The various operations in the bromoil-method 
are, in general terms, as follows: a bromide 
print or enlargement is first made ; the visible 
image is then bleached out, leaving an invisible 
tanned image in the gelatine; then, when the 
proper degree of swelling is obtained, oily ink 
of any desired color is applied. 

The first question that presents itself here is 
the suitability of the bromide paper for this 
process, since not every paper can be used suc- 
cessfully. It is very necessary that the coating 
should not have been too much tanned in manu- 
facturing, as such paper has lost the capability 
of giving a usable print; it should be tested 
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beforehand and especial care taken with smooth, 
matt, heavy papers, such as are used for view- 
cards, ete. 

In preparing the bromide print, whether by 
contact-printing or by enlarging, the following 
rules should be kept in mind: When removing 
the silver deposit in the bleaching-bath, there is 
always a certain amount of tanning wherever 
there is any precipitate of silver. If the print 
has fine, clear lights and well-filled shadows, in 
the former there will be no tanning, while in 
the latter it will be quite strong. The result 
ill then be a well-modulated and easily work- 
able tanned picture. But if the lights, either 
from overexposure or fogging, show a deposit 
of silver, this also brings with it a degree of 
tanning, and the resulting picture will be flat 
and hard to work. The first and most impor- 
tant requirement is, therefore, a well-modulated 
silver-print as clear as possible. Both in devel- 
oping and in fixing the silver print everything 
must be avoided that will tend to tan the gela- 
tine as a whole. It is, therefore, recommended 
that a non-tanning developer, such as amidol, be 
used, and that the fixing be done in a neutral 
hypo-bath. The development itself should not be 
carried to the complete filling of the shadows. 
It is enough if the deepest shadows show a dark 
gray color, as, if printed to the deepest black, it 
makes the bleaching more difficult. The print 
is then washed, dried if possible, and bleached 
in the following : 


SOLUTION 1 
Copper sulphate................ 20 grams 5 drams 


20 grams drams 
100 cc. 314 ounces 


SOLUTION 3 
Cold saturated solution of potassium bichromate 


These are mixed in the following propor- 
tions: Sol. 1, 3 parts; Sol. 2,3 parts; Sol. 3, 
1 part, and for each 314 ounces add 2 drops of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. For use, this is 
to be diluted with three or four times its volume 
of water. In it the bromide print will bleach 
rapidly. It often happens that the picture does 
not disappear completely, but remains a brownish 
yellow color. In such cases the print is allowed 
to bleach till no trace of the original gray re- 
mains, then rinsed and placed in a one-percent 
bath of sulphuric acid, in which it quickly loses 
its brown color. After several rinsings, the 
print is placed in a ten-percent hypo-bath for 


ten minutes to remove any traces of the secon- 
dary silver picture. By this time the image 
should be entirely invisible, or at most show 
only faint traces, so that the coated side of the 
paper can hardly be distinguished from the 
back. The print is now washed and dried, 
which drying completes the preparatory work 
and is indispensable for the success of the bro- 
moil copy. 

The sheet is now placed in water to bring 
out the latent swelling-property of the gelatine. 
The cooler the water, the less marked will be 
the swelling, whereas by using warmer water it 
becomes more pronounced. It makes a great 
difference whether the negative is contrasty or 
not. If contrasty, the difference in the degree 
of tanning is naturally greater and therefore 
requires a lower temperature of the water than 
with a weak negative. The various makes of 
paper also act differently in swelling, according 
to the degree of hardening they have received 
in the factory. If the print is placed in cold 
water and then dried, the lights, when looked 
at diagonally, will show a slight gloss without 
being raised above the surface. If the sheet is 
blotted off and printing-ink dabbed on it, a 
copy will be obtained that lacks in gradation, 
its tone-values being usually inferior to those of 
the original print. If, however, it is placed in 
water at about 100 degrees F., the gelatine 
is affected strongly ; the lights swell up and 
the middle-tones rise proportionally, only the 
shadows that have been completely tanned re- 
main flat. In this case the image comes into 
visible relief, and when the ink is applied quite 
a contrasty copy is obtained, with gradation su- 
perior to that of the original. Between these 
two extremes isa whole series of intermediate 
gradations, the intelligent utilization of which 
renders possible the most varied effects. The 
best temperature for the water-bath can be de- 
termined only by experiment, but a few tests 
will quickly show what is right. The new be- 
ginner, therefore, had better start with cool 
water, trying first how the sheet takes the ink, 
and if not satisfactory the temperature is in- 
creased until the desired condition is obtained. 
A visible relief of the picture is not necessary, 
the proper degree of swelling being indicated 
by the prompt appearance of the image when 
the ink is applied. 

For applying the ink, paint-brushes of the 
best quality, with elastic bristles and sloping 
end, should be selected. The size of the work- 
ing-surface should be from one-quarter inch to 
one inch in diameter ; they should always be 
cleaned in benzine after being used. Two 
grades of ink are to be provided: one rather 
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stiff, such as is used for fine book-printing ; the 
other softer, like that employed by copper-plate 
printers. The object in having hard and soft 
ink is that the latter can be used where the 
degree of swelling is such as to repel the stiffer 
ink. Various makes of copper-plate, photo- 
gravure and lithographic inks can be used. 

The prepared and moistened print is laid on 
a sloping drawing-board that has been smoothly 
covered with a piece of damp linen. A very 
small quantity of both grades of ink is put on 
two corners of a clean, glass plate, the brush is 
lightly touched in the stiff ink and dabbed over 
the clean portion of the glass so as to “ distrib- 
ute” it lightly and evenly; the brush is now 
dabbed gently on a well-defined portion of the 
print, taking care that no more than a mere 
breath of the ink goes on the paper at each dab 
of the brush. If the sheet has been correctly 
prepared, the picture will immediately appear 
in a wonderfully delicate manner. If this does 
not take place after a few strokes of the brush, 
the sheet must be replaced in water a few de- 
grees warmer than before, and again blotted 
off. When the right degree of swelling has 
been obtained, the whole print is gone over as 
gently as possible, strengthening it gradually by 
taking fresh ink as required until it is com- 
pleted. During the progress of inking, the 
gelatine coating gradually loses its moisture by 
evaporation, and consequently its swelling ; but 
this can at once be restored by laying the sheet 
in cold water, and after again blotting off, the 
work can proceed as before. If at this stage it 
is desired to obtain stronger contrasts, have the 
water a little warmer. In working the shadows, 
great care should be used, as these parts take 
the ink greedily and are likely to be overdone, 
so the quantity taken on the brush must be as 
light as possible. The more finely and gently 
the brush is handled, the better it works. If it 
is noticed that the stiff ink does not take hold 
on the print, but sticks to the brush, the ink is 
too strong and must be softened by dabbing the 
brush lightly in the soft ink and distributing it 
over the hard ink, testing it on a light part of 
the print to see whether it takes properly ; when 
this is the ease, the work is continued with the 
softened ink. All details that are to remain in 
the picture must be brought out before applying 
the strengthening-touches. If some parts are 
strongly colored before the details are brought 
out, it will be difficult to bring them out later. 

Practice teaches that a certain degree of 
swelling corresponds to a certain consistency of 
the ink, which can be learned after a little 
practice. When this relation is determined, 
the work can be done very rapidly. If for any 


reason the application of the ink is unsatisfac- 
tory, the whole picture can be removed with the 
greatest ease with a wad of cotton-wool dipped 
in benzine. For the purpose of practice, with a 
little care a sheet may be washed off several 
times and inked again. 

Bristles often come out of the brush while 
working, particularly if it is new. They can be 
removed with a sharp-pointed piece of soft 
eraser, or later with the point of a penknife. 

As has been stated already, the greatest ad- 
vantage of the bromoil process is that one is 
not restricted to the tonal value of the negative, 
since this can be regulated as desired during 
the progress of the work. We are absolutely 
free to give any particular part of the picture 
more or less ink, or none at all. One part can 
be left quite light and misty, or it may conform 
to the tone of the negative, or by using softer 
ink the tone can be given extraordinary depth. 
Indeed, one’s dependence upon the negative is 
limited to the outline only. In the treatment 
of tone-values the operator is, after a little 
practice, sovereign. It is possible, by taking 
very little ink at a time, and by very careful 
dabbing, to obtain from the same negative a 
picture as delicate as a breath, but at the same 
time perfect in all its details, or, by correspond- 
ingly strong swelling, one that is vigorous and 
full of contrast. Moreover, the operator has 
it in his power to change the structure of the 
inking by varying the method of handling the 
brushes. If the inked brush is applied squarely 
to the surface of the gelatine and then removed 
slowly, it leaves an impress of its surface on the 
print. If the brush is then dabbed with light 
strokes, the ink is spread out and the print 
shows a coarse grain without overmuch details. 
The longer the ink is dabbed, the finer its 
structure becomes. The bromoil worker bas 
thus under his control the power to give the 
print any desired coarseness of grain. Natu- 
rally all the various ways of inking and han- 
dling the brush cannot be described in amagazine- 
article; but they can be quickly acquired by 
practice, and all these characteristic and un- 
equaled advantages are obtainable by the simple 
use of the brush. If the ink is applied by other 
means, such as a roller, the work becomes 
mechanical and loses its artistic character. 

In making the negative for a portrait, a 
neutral or a dark background is recommended. 
(An exception is made where the print is to be 
of a reddish color, when white is preferable.) 
Starting with such a negative, one can have 
either a light or a dark, or even a mixed back- 
ground. One precaution, however, should al- 
ways be observed: before finishing work on the 
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head the background should be filled in, starting 
from the outer edge and working towards the 
head, so that in the contours no dark line shall 
appear. If one does appear, it must be evened 
out into the background before it becomes too 
dark. 

If it is desired to have parts of the picture 
look sketchy, while other parts are fully filled 
in, the sketchy portions should be left in coarse 
grain while the other parts are worked out 
slowly and finely ; but they should not in any 
case show an absolutely smooth surface. 

When the inking is completed, the print is 
tacked up with push-pins at the corners and 
allowed to dry. It is advisable not to allow it 
to hang loosely in drying, as the paper is apt to 
curl up and break in subsequent handling. At 
this stage the print will have a slight gloss, 
which in the deep shadows may be unpleasant. 
When fully dry the gloss may be removed by 
placing the print for a short time in a bath of 
benzine, which dissolves the fatty matter out of 
the ink and leaves a pleasant matt surface. 
This should be done soon after the ink is dry, 
otherwise it becomes too hard and the grease is 
no longer soluble. The benzine at the same 
time fixes the print and makes it more resistant, 
taking firm hold on the gelatine and becoming 
practically permanent. 

This degreasing of the bromoil print permits 
an extraordinarily wide range of mechanical 
treatment later. Consisting of the finest color- 
ing-powder, it sticks to the gelatine like a lead- 
pencil drawing, and can be worked on with an 
eraser in the same way, and can be removed 
from any part desired. If the shadows are too 
intense, we can remove some of the ink by the 
same means, giving them more transparency, 
or the coloring may be entirely removed, leav- 
ing only the white gelatine. For this purpose 
fine sandpaper or a sharp-pointed rubber eraser 
is used, and for delicate work a piece of soft- 
kneaded rubber shaped to a fine point. Those 


parts of the print that call for lightening should 
first be gone over with the pointed rubber in 
gentle, closely-made strokes, removing the ink- 
dust while proceeding, as otherwise it might 
form dark streaks and become again rubbed into 
the paper. If the first working-over has not 
produced the desired effect, repeat the operation, 
using more pressure. Sometimes the ink holds 
very firmly, requiring energetic rubbing to re- 
move it. On the other hand, on light portions 
it is necessary to work very cautiously or more 
ink may be taken off than intended. 

In conclusion, I will describe in a few lines a 
method of transferring bromoil prints to any 
kind of non-photographic paper. If the finished 
bromoil is passed through a roller-press in con- 
tact with a sheet on suitable uncoated paper, the 
ink is transferred to it, giving a picture that 
has the appearance of a fine graphic reproduc- 
tion which possesses an artistic character here- 
tofore difficult or impossible to obtain. If a 
roller-press is not obtainable, a calendering-press 
may be used, but one of the gears should be 
removed so that the rolls will work without 
friction or shock. The bromoil must be cleanly 
worked, as the slightest shade of color is trans- 
ferred. The edges must be trimmed sharp. By 
using a large sheet for the transfer, a fine, artis- 
tic print with a wide margin can be obtained. 
The bromoil is laid on a sheet of stiff cardboard 
provided with register-marks, and the transfer- 
sheet is laid on it; a second piece of cardboard 
is placed over this and the whole passed slowly 
and evenly between the rolls. Care must be 
taken to get the proper amount of pressure, as 
if it is too weak the transfer will be imperfect ; 
if too heavy the transfer-sheet is apt to be in- 
jured in separating it from the bromoil. When 
properly regulated, the transfer will have clear 
lights and intense shadows. The bromoil can 
then be inked again and another transfer made, 
and so on for as many copies as desired. 

Abridged from “ Atelier des Photographen.” 
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A DREAM OF SILENCE AND OF PEACE 


H. C. MANN 


Is There a Place Left for Straight Photography ? 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


the most eminent pictorialists— to sev- 

eral of them — in insisting that the un- 
touched negative and a contact print therefrom 
may produce a work of art —and in a small size 
at that. The friendly controversy was precipi- 
tated by the statement from the other side that 
Norrie’s prints were good as far as they went, 
but that they needed enlarging. To this I 
replied that, being perfect in composition, atmos- 
phere, planes and technique, any different treat- 
ment was not criticism’s fulfilment, but rather a 
matter of individual taste. 

My statement seemed to run so against the 
notions held in high places that I was relegated 
to the obsolete and accused of thinking that an 
enlarged print and a doctored negative con- 
demned the maker to exclusion from photo- 
graphy. Now, as a matter of strict truth, that 
is exactly what I do feel but hardly dared to 
say until forced to confess it to myself by the 
pressure of the contention. Appreciation should 
be killed did I, or any one, decide to forego the 
pleasures of modern pictorial freedom with a 
prejudice against the modernists quite equal to 
their prejudice against everything conservative. 


[: has been my misfortune to run counter to 


One eminent worker, to whom I would almost 
apologize for differing from him, since he makes 
wonderful pictures and I have never made one, 
advances this: “Any negative that cannot be 
improved by enlarging in the printing or by 
making an enlarged negative therefrom was not 
worth while in the first place.” Now this is 
downright despotic. I suggested that it were 
permissible to say that any print that was not 
good enough from the original negative was 
sufficient to condemn that negative. But neither 
ruling is just. Many fine pictures require no 
treatment, and many fine negatives are im- 
proved by enlarging. 

Authorities were hurled at me — names to 
close the argument. But Browning, without 
feeling of sacrilege, said to his Maker: ‘‘ There 
are two of us.” Kiihn, Diihrkoop, Perscheid, 
Mortimer, Anderson, Reid, Misonne, Demachy, 
Steichen, Kiisebier, all the Photo-Fellows of 
Chicago and the Pictorialists of Buffalo! What 
is left for an answer’ Why, a great deal. To 
give a preponderance of evidence means not 
always more evidence, but better. I produce 
just a single print of Mr. Norrie’s, made from a 
small negative, so far as I know, untouched, 
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four inches by six in size, and on a matte, gold- 
toned paper (mark the horrible fact), and artists 
acknowledge the transcendent beauty and per- 
fection of it. They claim to feel the color and 
atmosphere — the water is wet and flowing, yet 
the detinition is clear. 

So far, none has fallen into my trap with the 
assertion that the greatest artists of the brush 
work most broadly. Let us anticipate them. 
That statement, if made, were only another 
arbitrary ruling. We may be permitted to say, 
in rebuttal, that however broadly a photographer 
works he must confine himself to the limits of 
his branch of art or confess that he is reaching 
in extremis for help elsewhere, anywhere. The 
painter works broadly, but with paints. He 
does not, for instance, put on plaster-moldings 
to get relief, or cut out holes in the canvas to 
give luminosities with lights from behind. When 
he does that, he resigns his ideals and the ethics 
of his profession. 

When a photographer paints in, touches out, 
builds up with pencil or brush, or in any way 
manipulates otherwise than with the materials 
pertaining to photography, he must be willing 
to be judged by standards of the painter’s art. 
The question, therefore, becomes not how much 
more artistic a photographic print Mr. Porter- 
field or Mr. Steichen has produced than Mr. 
Norrie, but how does the doctored photograph 
compare with a Corot, an Innes or a Moran? 


BATTLESHIPS 


Aspiring beyond the boundaries of their own 
domain, the Moderns may suffer a harder and 
nastier rebuff than their hyper-ambition de- 
serves; for they should find that the great 
picture-makers who work altogether by hand 
hold in mere contempt those who must have a 
box and glass to start them —‘“ A good photo- 
grapher, you know, but just a photographer.” 
Now, I, for one, refuse to put photography 
at such a disadvantage. I am willing to crawl 
into any hole, if the hole be left me that I may 
crawl out again or, at least, peek through at the 
glimmer of day. Let me enjoy — let the enjoy- 
ment pass as good in taste and judgment — the 
conservative worker who can succeed in making 
a real picture with just a camera, lens, dryplate 
and the simple manipulations of the darkroom. 
Admit such workers into the Olympian pre- 
serves. Do not hedge in the Parnassian slopes. 
Confess that you have not a monopoly of all 
that makes for the best in photography, and I 
shall also make a confession — to wit: that it 
was the radical advance of the re-worker who 
resorted to any method to make his print great 
that has taken photography out of the class of 
the mechanical arts and however precariously, 
yet aggressively, maintained for it a place among 
the fine arts. But whether the modern contin- 
gent or I confesses, or does not confess, the facts 
are incontrovertible and Truth denied will still 
rise triumphant. We must all abide by that. 


H. C, MANN 
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IN WINTER’S GRASP WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


URING the early days of landscape- 
D painting the most usual form of repre- 
sentation was in broad, far-reaching 
compositions, more or less panoramic in charac- 
ter, and this style continued to be the prevailing 


mode (speaking, of course, in a general way) up 
to about the middle of 


Foregrounds 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


sonal contact — as the rendering of beautiful 
modulation of lights and shadows over a broken 
surface, such as rough snow or ice illuminated 
by the slanting rays of morning or afternoon 
sunshine. 

Other similar subjects which may be men- 
tioned are forest-scenes, where the spreading 
roots of some rugged monarch of the wood or 
the clustering wild plants offer splendid material ; 
winding streams and the reedy banks of lakes 
or rivers; fields “in days when daisies deck 
the ground”; reflections in quiet water and 
studies alongshore. Such a list might be mul- 
tiplied many fold, but would serve no useful 
purpose. 

The arrangement of material in the imme- 
diate foreground is under greater control than 
open scenes, which, together with the fact that 
details are a prominent feature and must usually 
be shown with a certain amount of exactness, 
would seem to make these subjects well suited 
to the special capacity of the camera as a delin- 
eator of delicate detail. Owing, however, to 
this very profusion of detail, and the many 
forms in which it is met with, its successful dis- 
position into harmonious patterns of line and 
tone is usually a test of the artist’s skill in com- 
position. 


the nineteenth century. 
With the rise, however, 
of more modern schools 
of painting, composed of 
artists who sought their 
inspiration directly from 
nature, methods changed 
and forms of composi- 
tion became more spon- 
taneous and intimate in 
character, with the result 
that, of late years, many 
pictures are so composed 
that the foreground- 
material either furnishes 
the motif or at least 
plays a very important 
part in the composition. 
It is little to be won- 
dered at that this should 
be the case, as such treat- 
ment is well adapted to 
subjects which call for 


a feeling of close per- WHERE WOODS AND MEADOWS MEET 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 
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Their Importance 
As Motifs or Subordinate Accessories 


In Picture-Composition 


In the first place, then, a distinction should 
be made between the use of nearby objects for 
complete pictures, and as a part only of more 
open scenes containing all the planes of both 
linear and aerial perspective. In the latter 
the center of interest usually lies beyond the 
immediate foreground, although this frequently 
plays a very important part, only it is rather 
a negative one —the effort being to keep the 
subject-matter unobtrusive, while using it as 
a foil to bring out more effectively the real focal 
point of the picture. This is accomplished either 
by making the lines of the foreground lead the 
eye up to the part desired, or by means of con- 
trasting tones show more clearly the relative 
distances of objects where atmospheric effect 
is an important feature. When a foreground 
is used simply to increase the effectiveness of 
what lies beyond, it must be kept simple in 
character even to the extent, if need be, of using 
material that would not by itself prove particu- 
larly interesting, yet at the time is definite 
enough in character to preserve the feeling of 
reality essential to a foreground; then, by 
choosing such lighting as will give a broad ren- 
dering, the desired result should be obtained. 
An open road sometimes serves the purpose, 
or a curving shore-line; whereas in a marine- 


WILD FERNS 


HIGH AND DRY WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


view the eye readily travels over the surface 
of the water to the vessel or other objective 
features of the composition. With subjects 
of the vista class a dark foreground, with over- 
hanging foliage, serves merely as an effective 
setting intended to frame the middle-distance. 

Returning now to the 
subjects first mentioned, 
wherein the foreground 
forms the objective fea- 
ture, an endeavor should 
be made in these to 
produce both a pleas- 
ing line-pattern and well- 
balanced distribution of 
tones, in which details of 
minor interest are made 
to keep their place with- 
out total obliteration. In 
the strongest composi- 
tions the tonal spaces are 
produced by broad mass- 
ing of light and dark con- 
trolled by a dominant line 
running through the pic- 
ture. ‘‘In Winter’s 
Grasp ” illustrates this 
point. Advantage was 
taken of the contrast be- 
tween the jagged edge of 
ice alongshore and the 
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THE CURVING SHORE 


dark blue water to make the line so formed 
the leading one. The space-divisions, it will be 
noticed, are few and simple in character as a 
whole, consisting of a large triangle of light tone 
filling the immediate foreground (interest in 
which was obtained by making the most of the 
delicate shadows caused by the broken nature of 
its surface), balanced by the smaller oblong 
mass of the ice-reef beyond, these, in turn, being 
balanced by the darker areas of sky and water. 
Aside from the small part taken by the distant 
point of land, this picture is composed of but 
four space-divisions. Monotony is avoided, for 
no two are just the same in size or shape. 

“ High and Dry ” represents a somewhat dif- 
ferent method of handling, for in this the ele- 
ments of the scene resolved themselves into a 
series of separate tone-spots rather than a flow- 
ing-line effect ; so the problem was to so distribute 
the darker spots — made up of the cast shadow 
on the beach nearest the eye, the hull of the sail- 
boat with its shadow, and the long, horizontal 
line of the wharf over the nearly uniform light- 


WILLIAM DAVIS 


expanse, composed of sky, water and a strip of 
sunlit beach — in such a manner that the total 
effect would be a somewhat decorative pattern 
of virtually flat spaces of light and dark tones 
within the boundaries of the picture. To ob- 
tain the required separation of planes in sub- 
jects of this character, careful differentiation of 
both tone and definition is necessary between 
near and distant parts. The darkest tones 
must be massed in the foreground, and the dis- 
tance kept lighter and flatter. In this instance 
the exposure was made on a somewhat hazy 
morning, but I am inclined to think that the 
effect would have been improved had the wharf 
been softened still more, both in tone and de- 
tail, by a thicker atmosphere of mist or fog. 

* Wild Ferns” is also something of a spot- 
composition, but composed of smaller masses 
less definite in character than the beach-view. 

The difficulty in woodland subjects is to 
strike a happy medium between uniform flat- 
ness of tone over all and the other extreme of 
spottiness, caused by reflected sunlight from 
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WHEN THE SNOW LIES DEEP 


projecting parts of plants and foliage — most 
strongly in evidence when one is near enough 
for such details to appear as separate spots. 

The best that can be done is to keep the 
background as simple as possible, then watch 
the different effects produced by changing 
shadows. If the exposure can be made when 
the background is in shadow, and nearby plants, 
or tree-trunks are touched with soft sunshine 
the result will usually be good, as the fore- 
ground is then brought out with sufficient bril- 
liancy, while the necessary repose and breadth 
is obtained in the rest of the composition. Of 
course, in cases where the local tone of the fore- 
ground affords sufficient contrast without special 
help from the lighting, advantage may be taken 
of the fact to work on a gray day, or when the 
sunshine is diffused by passing clouds, and thus 
obtain a softer effect. 

The foregoing also applies to plant-studies 
with an open background of field or sky, in the 
matter of controlling the lighting of the fore- 
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ground; but many say that with studies of this 
class the best time for work, particularly in 
summer, is during the early morning or late after- 
noon hours, when the light falls more from one 
side. I suppose it is almost needless to add that 
a quiet day is most favorable to success. 

As it is sometimes essential to place the 
camera quite near the ground to obtain the de- 
sired viewpoint, focusing may be made much 
easier by holding a small mirror at an angle 
back of the ground-glass, so that one may see 
the image from above. 

While all near objects need more exposure 
than others, a very liberal allowance should be 
made when the contrasts of light and shade are 
at all strong. Local color likewise plays an 
important part, and while an exposure-meter 
can be used advantageously to test the relative 
strength of the light as a basis to start from, 
some experience is also necessary to enable one 
to estimate the increase called for by the two 
varying factors mentioned. 
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The Metronome as a Darkroom-Clock 


CHARLES TRAVIS 


M = persons have made the acquain- 
tance of the metronome; those who 
have studied music have spent hours 
practising scales to its inflexible rhythm, whereas 
the unmusical know it as a neat mahogany 
pyramid that stands upon the piano wherever a 
piano is to be found. It is the musician’s clock, 
intended for the single purpose of beating time. 
The metronome differs from the usual time- 
piece in an important particular — it has no dial. 
It tells time not for the eye, but for the ear. 
Otherwise it is made 
much like any other 
clock with pendulum, 
escapement and main- 
spring. Its rate can be 
varied by means of a 
sliding counter-weight 
on the pendulum-rod, 
a scale upon the front 
of the case telling us 
the number of beats 
which will be given per 
minute for each adjust- 
ment of the counter- 
weight. When the 
counter-weight is set at 
60, the metronome 
beats seconds, at 120, 
half-seconds, and so on. 
This, by the way, sug- 
gests one of the least 
important uses of the 
instrument — as an aid 
in counting seconds. 
The method by 
which the metronome 
is used as a clock for 
the darkroom is very 
simple indeed — we 
wind it up a definite 
amount and then wait 
until it runsdown. The 
amount of winding is 
measured by counting 
the number of clicks of the ratchet on the wind- 
ing-key, in the same way that the speed of some 
focal-plane shutters is regulated. The length of 
time the clockwork will run for a given number 
of clicks depends upon the position of the counter- 
weight; by setting the latter at various scale- 
numbers we may make one click of the ratchet 
equivalent to 10, 15, 20, 30 or more seconds. 


These settings are given in the table on page 21. 
It may be objected that the stopping of the 
metronome when time is up may easily escape 
notice. As a matter of experience, the reverse 
is true. It is a psychological fact that when 
the ear has accustomed itself to a monotonous 
rhythmical sound, the stopping of that sound is 
a definite call to the attention. Thus we may 
sleep through the ringing of an alarm-clock, 
only to wake with a start when the alarm runs 
down, and it is this principle which makes the 
intermittent alarm 
more efficient than the 
continuous kind. Or 
we may be absorbed in 
an interesting book, 
yet look up suddenly 
when a clock in the 
same room happens to 
stop. As the metro- 
nome ticks louder than 
the clock, the effect is 
correspondingly more 
marked. 

This method of 
measuring time is re- 
markably accurate. 
For some unknown 
but, doubtless, wise 
reason, the works of 
the metronome contain 
a little device which 
stops the instrument at 
a definite point. The 
mainspring is never 
allowed to unwind com- 
pletely; its driving- 
power is suddenly 
checked at the proper 
time, and the pendulum 
gives one or, at most, 
two expiring swings 
and comes to rest. The 
only source of error 
lies in the possibility 
that the rate may not be quite what the scale 
indicates ; but this is not likely to amount to 
more than one second in each minute. For all 
photographic purposes the difference is quite 
negligible. 

To use the metronome in this way, it is 
necessary first to know how many swings of the 
pendulum are equivalent to one click of the 
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This is easily found by wind- 
ing for ten clicks, setting the counterweight at 
60 and then timing with a watch until the in- 


winding-ratchet. 


strument runs down. Under the conditions 
mentioned, the author’s metronome runs for just 
5 minutes 20 seconds (or 320 beats), so that 
each click is found to be equivalent to 32 
beats. The following table has been figured on 
this basis. If another metronome, when tested 
as described, runs for some different time, the 
numbers in the first column are to be changed 
proportionately. Thus, if it runs for 6 minutes, 
each number in that column is to be multiplied 
by 360/320. It is believed, however, that the 
table can be used as it stands in the greater 
number of eases, for the author’s instrument is 
of very common type. 


Longest Time that 


ime-equiv 
Time-equivalent can be measured 


Scale-number of One Click A Pr 
(Seconds) 
192 10 17 
126* 15 25 
96 20 34 
63* 3 51 
48 40 68 


* These numbers are closely approximate; more accurately, 
they are 124 and 62, which do not appear on the scale. 


Which of the numbers in the first column is to 
be used for setting the counterweight depends 
largely upon the length of the interval to be 
timed ; 126 is, perhaps, most useful for periods 
up to, say, 10 minutes, and 63 for longer 
periods. These numbers permit us to work to 
the nearest quarter and half minute, respec- 
tively. Somewhat greater accuracy may be had 
by using 192, with which we can work to the 
nearest 10 seconds. In counting clicks when 
winding, it is better to count by minutes and 
fractions, not by single clicks. Thus if we wish 
the metronome to run for 234 minutes with the 
counterweight at 126, we count: “ (click-click, 
click-click) one, (click-click, click-click) two 
(click-click, click) and three-quarters.” 

All sorts of operations may be timed in this 
way. including exposure, development and the 
various after-treatments of plates and papers, 
and it will be found that the method is easier 
than to use a watch. If the counterweight is 
kept always at some standard position (126), 
the metronome may be set in the dark, so that 
it has all the advantages possessed by any of the 
clocks invented particularly for the darkroom. 

It has just been said that the metronome may 
be used in developing. With the time and 
temperature system, however, we would not use 
it in the way described, for there is a much 
neater and more satisfactory way. We can 


make the instrument itself compute the proper 
time of development corresponding to the mea- 
sured temperature, which is something, perhaps, 
that no other clock can do. The principle is 
this: moving the counterweight one notch up or 
down changes the rate just enough to compen- 
sate for a difference of one degree in the tempera- 
ture of the developer. The numbers on the 
scale run approximately in a geometrical series, 
and are doubled for every 16 divisions. Now 
16° F. about doubles or halves the development- 
time; the number varies with different devel- 
opers, running from 14° to 20°, but the figure 
given is a fair average. Within the range of 
temperature ordinarily used, say from 60° to 70°, 
the accuracy of the method is more than ade- 
quate for photographic purposes, whereas even 
at 55° or 75° it is quite closely approximate 
and gives very good results. 

This is the way the scheme works: the 
notches on the pendulum-rod are regarded as a 
scale of temperatures, 126 (or 63 for tank- 
work) representing the normal. We know the 
time required at normal temperature to get the 
proper degree of contrast; the metronome is 
wound to run for this time. We then take the 
temperature of the developer, and for each de- 
gree above normal we slide the counterweight 
down one notch, or up if below normal. In 
other words, we control contrast by the winding- 
key, and compensate for temperature by the 
counterweight. 

As an example, suppose that 4 minutes is 
right at 65°, and that the temperature of the 
developer is actually 69°. We take 126 on the 
scale as equivalent to 65°, and wind for 16 
clicks, for at 126 each click runs the metronome 
for a quarter of a minute. Because the temper- 
ature is 4° above normal, we set the counter- 
weight at 4 divisions below 126, i.e., at 152. 
Then pour the developer on the plate, starting 
the metronome at the same time; when the in- 
strument runs down, development is completed. 

This way of developing by time and tempera- 
ture is so convenient that it is recommended to 
the exclusion of all others; but if desired, the 
metronome may also be used as an aid in fac- 
torial development. Here we time the appear- 
ance of the image by counting beats, and then 
figure the number of clicks necessary to run 
the metronome for the required total time. 
A few clicks, say 10, must be given to carry 
the instrument past the time of appearance of 
the image, and this number is to be deducted 
from the calculated total. 

An example will make this clear and will 
show how simple the method is in practice. 
Suppose the factor is 12, and the image appears 
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when we have counted 70 beats. The total 
time is then 70x 12,if measured in beats, and 
yo of this if measured in the usual way by 
clicks of the winding-key. We, therefore, 
divide 12 by 32 once for all, and use the quo- 
tient, 3<, as a new factor. Reckoning to the 
nearest whole number, 70 x 34 equals 26. We 
have already given the key 10 preliminary 
clicks, so we wind for 16 more, and stop de- 
velopment as before when the metronome runs 
down. It is to be noted that it is immaterial 
where the counterweight is placed, because the 
method is wholly relative. For uniformity, it 
is well to keep the setting 126, which also gives 
a comfortable rate to be followed in counting. 

If the original factor have no divisor in com- 
mon with 32, we may save mental arithmetic 
by expressing the new factor approximately. 
Thus if the old factor were 11, we would use 
1% instead of 114, and no material error would 
be introduced. 

Another way in which the metronome can 
relieve the photographer from attention to small 
details is in timing such operations as fixing and 
washing. It would seem the easiest thing imagi- 
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nable to notice the time when plates are put into 
the washing-tank, and to allow them to remain 
there for at least anhour. As a matter of fact, 
the one thing easier is to forget when they were 
put in, so that if the negatives are wanted in a 
hurry, we are likely to cut the time of washing 
below the safe limit, or else waste half an hour 
or so to make sure that washing is complete. 
The author's practice is to set the metronome at 
54 and wind as far as possible (which in his 
instrument is 103 clicks), when it will run for 
just one hour. Thorough washing is then as- 
sured if the negatives are not removed while 
the metronome is still running. 

These are some of the ways in which the 
metronome is useful in photography. Try them 
out, if you are fortunate enough to own a metro- 
nome (or can borrow one) ; you will agree that 
“useful” hardly describes the instrument — 
‘indispensable ” is more appropriate. 


STRIVE for an honored name by giving good 
and honest work. — S. L. Stein. 
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Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


Part III — Technical Methods 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


O elaborate discussion of technique will 
| \ | be given, for many articles, in the photo- 
graphic magazines, as well as several 
text-books on the subject, have given fuller in- 
formation than could possibly be included in the 
space of such a series as the present. Any good 
magazine is a mine of information, and valuable 
formule are to be found in the photographic 
annuals, particularly those published in England 
and Germany. A few remarks may be given, 
however, and will perhaps prove of value. 

In the first place, there are two distinct ways 
to approach the photography of landscape — 
the direct and by enlargement. In the first 
case the camera requires a plate practically the 
same size as that of the finished print, and the 
print is made directly from the original nega- 
tive. In the second method, a small camera is 
employed and the final print is made either by 
enlarging on bromide paper or by printing in 
some other medium from an enlarged negative. 
The former plan has the great advantage that 
it necessitates fewer operations and makes it 
easier for the worker to attain the desired qual- 
ity in his print, which is often lost in the addi- 
tional processes of making a transparency and 
an enlarged negative. It has, however, the dis- 
advantages of limiting the size of the result 
and of being less flexible, the former resulting 
from the fact that a camera larger than 8 x 10 
is too heavy for the average person to carry, 
the latter because the intermediate operations 
mentioned above permit the modification of 
results when the worker has become skilful 
enough to control his medium. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the worker to decide which of 
these methods he will follow, and it may be said 
that the writer prefers the former when the 
result is not to be larger than 8 x 10, whereas 
if prints 11 x 14 or larger are desired, the sec- 
ond is adopted. In choosing a small camera 
for the second method, as large a one as can be 
carried should be selected, because it is easier 
to compose the picture on the ground-glass if 
the latter be of a fair size, and with too small 
a one faults of composition may pass unnoticed 
which will, on enlargement, be very conspicuous. 
As to ratio of enlargement, this has no effect, 
provided the arrangement of line and tone be 
good, so it is not necessary to take it into 
account. When making pictures for subsequent 


enlargement, the writer almost always uses a 
614 x 81% folding plate-camera, though some- 
times a 414 x 6144 kodak to which a focusing- 
back has been fitted, the latter because the use 
of the ground-glass is strongly to be recom- 
mended, and because plates are for many rea- 
sons preferable to films. The latter have, to 
be sure, the advantage of portability, but there 
their superiority ends, for in every other respect 
plates are better. The camera chosen should 
have a long bellows, horizontal and vertical 
swing-back — or front, which amounts to the 
same thing —rising and falling front, and a 
large front-board, together with a focusing- 
screw, though it is possible to use the clamp, 
which is the only means of focal adjustment on 
the folding film-instruments. The view-type of 
camera combines these adjustments with a low 
price, though if greater compactness is desired, 
and cost is not an important item, the folding 
plate-cameras are better. The horizontal swing- 
back will seldom be used in landscape-work and 
may be dispensed with, though it is useful in 
portraiture and architectural photography. 

If subjects which contain much red or orange 
are to be photographed, a panchromatic plate 
is necessary; but this is seldom the case in 
landscape-work, and for all practical purposes 
an ordinary orthochromatic plate will be found 
perfectly satisfactory, provided it be used with 
a ray-filter, as should ordinarily be done, and 
provided some means be employed to render it 
non-halation, as otherwise it will be difficult to 
include clouds with the landscape on the origi- 
nal negative, and branches of trees, where out- 
lined against the sky, will be too vague or may 
even disappear altogether. The American 
manufacturers furnish many good orthochro- 
matic plates in double-coated form, the addi- 
tional coating rendering them non-halation ; 
whereas the English makers rely more on back- 
ing, which is equally good so far as preventing 
halation is concerned, but does not provide the 
extra length of scale and consequent latitude 
of exposure which inheres in the double-coated 
plate. However, a single-coated plate, if properly 
backed, will have latitude enough for any work 
that a landscape-worker is likely to want to do. 
It cannot be denied that a panchromatic plate 
will do all that any other will do, and a little 
—or rather a great deal — more, so it is ad- 
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vised that such be employed, though those 
workers who wish to examine their plates dur- 
ing development —a proceeding which is un- 
necessary and is likely to result in fog — will 
probably prefer to use the orthochromatic va- 
riety, as this will stand much more light than 
the others. The writer uses panchromatic 
plates entirely, developing by time and modify- 
ing results by varying the length of develop- 
ment, a formula for developer, together with 
the time of development at various temperatures 
for a definite degree of contrast, being given 
with each box of plates, as this factor varies 
with the different emulsions. It will be ob- 
served that, although the writer has said that 
he uses panchromatic plates entirely, no such 
statement appears in the data given with the 
illustrations, where the plates named are all 
of the orthochromatic, non-halation type. The 
explanation is simply that it is only within the 
past year that he has used panchromatic plates, 
and all the negatives from which these illustra- 
tions are taken were made before that time. This 
will also serve as an indication that, although 
the panchromatic type is valuable above all 
others for portraiture, such is not the case with 
landscape-work. At present, the writer, whose 
work is largely professional portraiture, uses 
panchromatic plates for that purpose, and also 
for what little landscape-work he does, finding 
them better for the latter than any other, 
though not a great deal more valuable. 

The writer’s preference is for one of the soft- 
focus lenses, several good makes of which are on 
the market, although a single achromatic, known 
as a “single landscape ” lens, will give excellent 
drawing if opened to F/S8 instead of F/16, as 
it is usually furnished. For the worker who 
desires slightly finer definition, a rapid rectilinear 
is recommended, and if a small camera is to be 
employed, an anastigmat may be a good invest- 
ment, for these possess, as noted above, the ad- 
vantages of speed and flatness of field, though 
the definition may be softened to any desired 
degree in enlarging. The use of a soft-focus 
lens on the enlarging-camera will result in a 
quality of definition very like that given by such 
an objective in making the original negative, 
the only difference being that in the former 
ease the diffusion will be uniform throughout 
all the planes, instead of being least in the plane 
which was focused on, and increasing progres- 
sively in the distance. 

A ray-filter should be part of the equipment, 
and it should preferably be procured from the 
maker of the plate, as in this case it is more 
likely to give satisfactory results, the manufac- 
turers of the plate employed by the writer giv- 


ing the exposure-factors fur their various filters 
in conjunction with each batch of emulsion, as 
the relation varies. In any case, a filter giving 
full correction will be all that is necessary, and 
such a filter should not increase the exposure 
more than five times. A set of selective filters, 
that is, filters which will emphasize any desired 
color, may perhaps be useful, though the writer 
cannot recommend the use of such a set to the 
landscape-worker. The occasions when they 
would be employed will be rare, and the desired 
effect can usually be obtained with a little hand- 
work on the negative, whereas the inclusion of 
such a set would mean adding to an equipment 
that is likely to be sufficiently complicated with- 
out it. 

Some means should be used to determine the 
correct exposure, there being two types of instru- 
ment for the purpose : the first depending on the 
darkening of a piece of sensitive paper, the time 
required for it to match a standard tint being 
observed ; the second being based on the fact 
that the correct exposure for different condi- 
tions of subject and light has been determined 
by experiment, the results being given in the 
form of a table. Either of these methods may 
be employed with satisfaction, though both pos- 
sess the defect of failing in a weak light, such 
as that of evening. Of the former type, the 
best are the actinometers of Wynne and Watkins, 
and of the second, the most convenient is the 
Wellcome Exposure-Caleulator. This does not 
mean, however, that there are not others equally 
good, the tables given every month in Pxoro- 
Era being quite accurate. In weak lights the 
only thing to do is to determine as nearly as 
possible the exposure by reference to a table, 
then increase it in accordance with the dictates 
of previous experience. Some workers depend 
entirely on experience, but this ability comes 
only after years of practice, and even then is 
apt to lead to error when the conditions are 
unusual. 

It is absolutely immaterial what developer is 
employed, so far as results are concerned, the 
only choice being in the matter of convenience ; 
for any agent will give exactly the same results 
as any other, provided it be used correctly. 
There is, however, a great choice in the matter 
of ease of use, for the less work that is involved 
in making up solutions, the easier the work will 
be, and it is difficult enough at best. The de- 
veloper should preferably be one of the type 
that tends to give soft results more readily than 
hard, and should keep well before using. These 
qualifications are possessed in high degree by 
rodinal (or citol, which is the same product 
under another trade-name), this being a con- 
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centrated solution, to be diluted with water for 
use; also by almost any of the long-factor de- 
velopers, several of which are obtainable in the 
form of compressed tablets, requiring only solu- 
tion in water to be ready for use. In develop- 
ing, either the tray or the tank may be used, 
the former being preferable if it is desired to 
develop several plates to different degrees of 
contrast, whereas if the same quality is wanted 
in all the negatives, the latter should be em- 
ployed. If developing by time, the dura- 
tion of development must be varied according 
to the contrast wanted in the _ result, the 
contrast existing in the subject, the temper- 
ature and concentration of the solution, and 
the printing-medium to be employed. It will 
be apparent that if a certain degree of contrast 
is desired in the print, development must be 
longer if the subject was lacking in contrast, 
and shorter if the original was strong. Differ- 
ent printing-processes give different contrasts, 
and this must also be taken into account; but 
all these variations may be allowed for in de- 
termining beforehand the time of development, 
and, this having been decided on, the result can 
be attained with much more certainty and much 
less risk of damage to the negative than by the 
method of inspecting the plate at intervals 
during the progress of development. It may 


be objected that the timing-method offers less 
opportunity for the exercise of judgment than 
does the method of inspecting the plate, and at 
the same time renders the process more mechan- 
ical, thus detracting from the freedom and 
spontaneity of the result. Consideration will 
show, though, that this is not the case, the only 
effect of using the timing-method being to 
transfer the employment of judgment to a 
sphere where it may act with more certainty 
than is possible in the dim light of the dark- 
room, whereas freedom and spontaneity are out 
of place in the mechanical side of photography. 
They are, to be sure, of immense value — are, 
in fact, imperative — in selection of subject, in 
focusing, and in the choice of a printing-me- 
dium, their presence in these parts of the work 
being what saves it from becoming a purely 
mechanical process; but they have no place in 
those details of the technique which can be 
determined scientifically. To develop by judg- 
ment — or, to put it accurately, by guess — is 
to place oneself on a par with a painter who, 
instead of learning that blue and yellow when 
mixed give green, should prefer to try the ef- 
fect of mixing various pigments until he found 
the right ones. 


( To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL 


America’s Opportunity 


HE saying, that what is one man’s loss is 

another man’s gain, may be applied to the 
present disturbance in the world’s commerce. 
What is Germany’s misfortune must redound 
to the advantage of some other country, and 
that country seems to be America. Already 
the subject is being strongly agitated, and in 
several quarters it is felt that the great oppor- 
tunity to give an impetus to American export- 
business has arrived and is knocking at our 
door. It is well not to be too sanguine, how- 
ever, lest too hasty efforts to profit by Europe’s 
sad plight prove a disappointment. It must 
not be imagined that because South America 
cannot now obtain goods of German or Austrian 
manufacture, she will accept complacently those 
of another country even if they should be infe- 
rior. In any event, the difficulties to reach 
South American markets, which American 
manufacturers have experienced in the past, 
still exist. It will still be necessary to study 
carefully the needs and the peculiarities of the 
South American merchants, to manufacture 
just what goods they order, deliver them safely 
and promptly, and to emulate the exemplary 
business-methods of European purveyors, which, 
of course, include a fluent knowledge of the 
language of the country, be it Spanish or 
Portuguese. It is obvious that no greater 
compliment can be paid the native of a foreign 
country than to converse with him in his own 
tongue. To force him to speak English, or to 
conduct business through an interpreter, is not 
likely to propitiate him. 

Therefore, the first step in the preparation 
for a visit to Argentine, for instance, is to learn 
Spanish. A practical knowledge of this lan- 
guage, specimens of goods to demonstrate the 
quality and workmanship of which American 
manufacturers are capable, a gentlemanly con- 
duct and a desire to conform to the customs of 
the country constitute the sum and substance of 
a traveling salesman’s equipment. It may be 
that a serious application of these suggestions 
will create a feeling of confidence and respect 
for American manufactured products in these 
distant lands and stimulate closer commercial 
relations between them and the United States, 
which is a condition earnestly to be desired by 
every American producer. 


The Eastman Two-Color Process 


HAT indefatigable captain of industry, 
George Eastman, is credited with another 
photographic achievement, in importance rival- 
ing his initial invention — the Kodak. It belongs 
in the realm of chemistry, a product of the East- 
man Park Research Laboratory, and is known 
as the Eastman Two-Color Process. 

In yielding a glass transparency, as the ulti- 
mate result, the new method of color-photo- 
graphy resembles the Autochrome, but differs 
from it in production and appearance. The 
complete color-picture, a combination of two 
superimposed glass positives, is viewed by trans- 
mitted light —direct or mirrored daylight, or 
colorless electric light — and presents the colors 
of nature, including the most delicate nuances, 
with remarkable fidelity and clearness. The 
colors are extremely transparent and there is 
no grainy structure, as in the case of the Auto- 
chrome, and wholly satisfactory results are as- 
sured by straightforward observance of the 
working-instructions. However, an eminent 
advantage of the Eastman process is the extent 
to which the colors can be modified, according 
to the degree of intensification or reduction 
which is accomplished by local manipulation. 
In the hands of an artist-photographer with a 
true feeling for color, this process is capable 
of yielding results of wonderful beauty and dis- 
tinctive individuality. The process of modify- 
ing the colors is done with the brush ; hence, be- 
sides a capable photographer, the worker should 
be a good chemist and a skilled technician. 

To attain successful results with the Eastman 
process, a special system of artificial lighting is 
necessary ; an electric light that has any trace 
of color is useless. The subject, be it a portrait 
or still-life, is arranged as if for an Autochrome, 
though, of course, all the rest is absolutely differ- 
ent. Two color-sensitive plates are exposed in 
the camera — one through a red and the other 
through a green color-screen — and then devel- 
oped, the former being transformed by a revers- 
ing- and a dyeing-process into a green positive 
and the latter into a red one. The two trans- 
parencies are then registered, bound together, 
and at once yield a picture in true natural colors. 
This combination of the red and the green sug- 
gests, somewhat, the principle involved in Kine- 
macolor, where a revolving screen of alternating 
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red and green, figures prominently in the tak- 
ing- as well as in the projecting-apparatus. The 
working-out of the Eastman color-process is 
based upon a new and important step — the 
direct transformation of a negative image in 
black silver into a positive in which the silver 
of the negative is represented by clear gelatine, 
and the places that were lightest in the nega- 
tive by the full strength of acolor-dye. It was 
the development of this specific process of chang- 
ing a silver negative into a dye-positive which has 
made the Eastman two-color process possible. 

When available for the photographer, mate- 
rials for the Eastman process, including special 
plates, color-screens and chemicals, will be ac- 
companied by full working-directions, a meter 
to determine the exact exposure and advice with 
regard to lighting and arranging the subject. 
We understand that a special camera is being 
perfected for exposing the two plates simulta- 
neously and yielding one reversed image, so that 
the resultant positives may be combined face to 
face in optical contact. When the color-sensi- 
tive plates are exposed successively in an or- 
dinary camera, according to present practice, 
the final transparencies, when superimposed, 
may be brought into register. Being face to 
back, the complete picture must be viewed at 
right angles to the glass surface; if viewed 
obliquely, the effect of registration will dis- 
appear. Moreover, a cover-glass is required 
for the unprotected film-surface. 


A Well-Earned Distinction 


S an artist is an adept in any of the fine 

arts, and with photography now recog- 
nized as a fine art, John H. Garo, of Boston, 
has for many years enjoyed the distinction of 
being an artist, and in the fullest sense of that 
broadly used term. However, when this accom- 
plished photographer applied for membership 
in the Boston Art Club, several years ago, he 
hoped that his reputation as an interpreter by 
means of the camera would enable him to be 
classed as an artist, the same as the painters, 
sculptors, architects and etchers who constitute 
the artist-membership of this club, as contrasted 
with the lay-members ; however, he was disap- 
pointed. The committee on admissions recog- 
nized his distinguished ability; but as the club 
did not regard photography as one of the fine 
arts, although it had frequently opened its art- 
gallery to photographic exhibitions of a high 
artistic standard, it could admit Mr. Garo only 
as a lay-member. His friends then urged the 
fact that he was as skilful a painter as he was 
a photographer. Even this argument proved 


unavailing, for the committee declared that 
Mr. Garo made his living primarily by photo- 
graphy — in fact, was known and classed as a 
photographer, however well he might paint. 
Accepting the verdict of the committee, and 
applying for admission as a layman, Mr. Garo 
was promptly elected to membership. 

Last spring Mr. Garo was granted the use of 
the art-gallery to exhibit specimens of his photo- 
graphic work. He selected for this purpose 


about fifty 11 x 14 gum and oil prints repre- 


senting portraiture, still-life and landscape. The 
individuality and beauty of these pictures created 
a genuine sensation among the artists and cog- 
noscenti of Greater Boston and enhanced his 
reputation as a creative artist of originality and 
power. Last November Mr. Garo, encouraged 
by the success of his spring-exhibition, applied 
for membership as an artist, tendering as proof 
of his ability two oil-paintings. This time he 
succeeded and, after two years a lay-member, 
Mr. Garo is now a regular, full-fledged artist- 
member of the Boston Art Club—an honor 
not likely soon to be attained by another photo- 
grapher in New England. 


Photographic Testimonials 


S one of our English cotemporaries re- 

marks quite pertinently, few men keep 
their recreations in separate watertight com- 
partments, and the choice of a hobby is often 
governed by considerations of a practical na- 
ture. When a young business-man is urged to 
take up photography as a new diversion, he may 
assent readily, but is apt to question its value 
as an aid to his advancement. In this respect 
there should be no doubt in his mind, for sooner 
or later an occasion will arise when his photo- 
graphic knowledge will stand him in good 
stead. In any event, practising photography 
as a serious pastime, and to be familiar with 
its latest developments, will enable the young 
business-man to derive the utmost enjoyment 
from the art and to be ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to render a service to his chief or his 
firm. Let us consider, for an example, that of 
a landscape-gardener or of a window-dresser. 
Provided with photographs of work that he has 
accomplished with his own hands, such an ap- 
plicant for a position would be able to offer 
proofs of his ability and skill more convincing 
than written testimonials, at least more likely 
to engage the interest of his prospective em- 
ployer. Indeed, a serviceable knowledge of 
the use of the camera should be regarded as 
important to a person’s education nowadays 
as the ability to operate a typewriter. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, » 


oston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in Pooro-ERa, or in books. 
If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have oue of these PHoto-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of Paoto-Era. 


Awards — Indoor-Portraits 
Closed Oct. 31, 1914 


First Prize: C. E. Kelsey. 

Second Prize: Belle M. Whitson. 

Third Prize: L. L. Higgason. 

Honorable Mention: Jack Butler, W. G. Cartlich, E. 
G. Dunning, J. H. Field, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, M. Frey, 
Will G. Helwig, William H. Spiller, E. R. Trabold, 
Alice Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: N. L. Avery, Edna Blackwood, 
Henry H. Blank, T. H. Brennen, F. E. Bronson, R. A. 
Buchanan, S. A. Chapman, F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., S. 
De Mott, S. O. Dunbar, Mrs. Wm. Durrant, Paul M. 
Elder, John Howard Ellis, Karl Fichtner, Alice F. 
Foster, Harriet J. Goodnow, Cecelia May Green, Fred 
E. Gustafson, A. B. Hargett, Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, 
Wesley Heebner, Louis M. Herbicek, George S. Hoell, 
Dr. Morris Houston, R. D. Hubbell, Franklin I. Jordan, 
Emil G. Joseph, S. R. Kitchin, Rexford Krueger, War- 
ren R. Laity, R. J. Latshaw, Richard D. McCue, Mrs. 
Wilma B. McDevitt, Clara J. Monroe, Louis R. Murray, 
Nick W. Parsons, Chas. H. Partington, W. B. Post, 
Gladys L. Prime, John E. Prior, Jay Satterlee, John 
Schork, W. D. Sell, U. Shindo, Elliott Hughes Wendell, 
Mildred and Kenneth Wilson, L. A. Van Zandt. 


Subjects for Competition 


““My Home.” Closes December 31. 

Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 
“Interiors with Figures.” Closes April 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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SISTERS 


General — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes Feb. 28, 1915 


AGAIN we come to one of the competitions in which 
every one has the opportunity to submit his favorite 
print, with no “class distinctions’? to trouble him. 
Here is the chance for the print that has seemed to 
come under none of the specified heads, but looks to its 
maker like a prize-winner. Perhaps it is just a plain 
landscape that has failed to come under the special divi- 
sions of that subject recently considered, or possibly it is 
a figure-study that tells too much of a story to be classed 
as portraiture, but comes more nearly under the head 
of genre. 

Whatever the subject of your choice, in order to give 
its best representation the most careful consideration 
should be given to a proper printing-medium, and all 
the little “ particularities ” that go toward the making 
of the perfect print. Sometimes it is necessary to go 
back to the negative itself and make some improvements 
there before printing. It may be that an otherwise 


SECOND PRIZE 
INDOOR-PORTRAITS 


BELLE M. WHITSON 


pleasing landscape prints with a “ baldheaded” sky, 
although clouds show in the negative. The old standby, 
‘““Farmer’s Reducer,” is the best remedy here. To a 
little fresh plain (hypo) fixing-bath add enough of a 
10-percent solution of potassium ferricyanide to make 
it a light straw color. Soak the negative for a time in 
clear water to soften the film and prevent streaking; 
then lift it from the water, let it drain from one corner 
for a moment, then hold with the sky down. Dip a 
camel-hair brush in the reducer and, beginning near the 
horizon, let it flow over the sky, passing the brush 
constantly back and forth for a minute or so, then im- 
merse the plate again and repeat until the required 
density is secured, then wash thoroughly and dry. It 
is better not to go quite to the horizon, as then you run 
no risk of overlapping, and the sky is always lighter 
there. 

This same treatment may be applied in all sorts of 
cases where some part prints too light. The windows in 
an interior, white dress or hair-ribbon in a portrait, or 
numberless similar distractions may be lessened in 
intensity. 
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C. E, KELSEY 


FIRST PRIZE — INDOOR-PORTRAITS 


For smaller areas, however, with more definite out- 
line, it will be necessary to have a pad of soft muslin 
to blot the standing water from the film, then with a 
small brush and weak solution go over the spot, im- 
mersing the plate frequently to avoid uneven reduction 
or spreading over the outline. 

If, however, the sky in your negative is without 
clouds, it will be necessary to procure them from some 
other source. If the sky is thin, printing out gray and 
dingy, the easiest method is to work in clouds on the 
back of the plate, either by coating the back of the 
plate with ground-glass varnish and working it up with 
graphite, or by putting in the clouds with oil-paint on 
the glass side. A good mixture has flake-white as a 
base with enough ivory-black to make a light gray, and 
a little yellow ocher. This may be laid on with a brush 
and then “ patted” into evenness and desired texture 
with a finger-tip, a pad of fine texture such as silk, or 
for some effects a piece of velvet. One should study 
cloud-forms and be sure to have the sky lighter toward 
the horizon. Do not attempt any strong contrasts of 
color, but keep the sky simple and subordinate to the 


landscape. A trial print should be made while the 
medium is still wet, and if too much pigment has been 
used, press a clean blotter firmly over the plate and it 
will remove some of the surplus. One advantage in 
this method is that you can make the sky support and 
repeat the lines of the composition. A little experi- 
menting will give you control, and you will find the 
method useful in working in backgrounds for portraits 
or modifying undesirable details in any sort of subject. 

When the sky in the negative is thick, however, and 
prints white, no work on the plate will show in the print, 
and one must resort to “ printing-in” methods. With 
a sky of this character no mask is needed in printing. 
For this purpose one should have some suitable cloud- 
negatives. In making them, do not point the camera 
towards the zenith, as the clouds there are of a different 
character from those near the horizon; and do not 
select a spectacular sky, but one with simple lines that 
will not attract the eye. Plates should be made at 
different times of day and in differing conditions of 
light, and great care taken to make the negatives thin 
and crisp. 
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VIRTUOSO 


In selecting the sky to use for your print, watch care- 
fully that the clouds are lighted from the same side 
and with the same degree of light as the landscape they 
supplement. It gives you greater variety and chance 
for selection if your cloud-negatives are larger than the 
prints with which they are to be used, then the print 
can be moved about until the best composition is 
obtained. 

Have ready a piece of cardboard larger than your 
frame and cut roughly to the outline of the horizon. 
Hold your frame to the light and with this card pro- 
tect the landscape-portion of the print, keeping it 
moving slightly over the joining. Print lightly, remem- 
bering that the sky is only to supplement the landscape, 
not to subordinate it. 

If the negative chosen is of the portrait- or genre- 
class, the methods of reduction or working on the back 
of the plate may be applied here also. It may be that 
a too white dress or hair-ribbon reduced to its correct 
value will transform an unsatisfactory subject into one 
of great possibilities. Or, possibly a figure against a 
dead-black ground lacking atmosphere may be greatly 


THIRD PRIZE 
INDOOR-PORTRAITS 


L. L. HIGGASON 


improved by introducing some little variation and move- 
ment in the background by the use of the paint sug- 
gested. A little judicious retouching also may be 
needed on the portrait-negative; but always better too 
little than too much for artistic work. For large work 
it is sometimes better to put the varnish on the back of 
the plate and work from that side. 

Having removed all blemishes from your plate and 
put it in the best possible condition, the next question 
is what printing-medium will bring out the best of 
which that particular negative is capable, and give the 
truest idea of the scene represented. If the negative is 
a good one and the scene capable of reproduction in 
either gray or brown, there is nothing much better than 
platinum in some one of its shades and surfaces. It 
may be, however, that the plate is too thin or too con- 
trasty to make a first-class platinum print. In either 
case, the use of some grade of developing-paper is in- 
dicated. But this may not satisfy the ambition of the 
maker of a “ prize-print ” to be. 

One easy and interesting solution is Ozobrome. This 
is a carbon print with a developing-paper base. The 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
INDOOR-PORTRAITS 


MEDITATION 


first step is the D. O. P. print. This may be on any 
surface and of any grade, and the multitude of papers 
on the market makes the choice almost unlimited. 
Some of the rougher-surfaced papers are good for broad 
effects or large work and hold the pigment well. When 
coated on buff stock and used with a brown or red pig- 
ment, they give a very beautiful result. 

One great advantage of all carbon-work is the variety 
of colors available. Having obtained the best possible 
print, the next step is to select the color. For snow- 
scenes and some sea-views, select blue; for other 
sea-scenes and some landscapes, green; for sunsets, 
firelight-effects and some portraits, red or red-brown. 

Powders for sensitizing the Ozobrome come with the 
paper, as also do directions for using. The method is 
very simple. A piece of the pigment-tissue is taken 
from the sensitizing-solution and squeegeed into contact 
with the wet print (previously fixed in a plain hypo- 
bath, hardened with formalin and thoroughly washed). 
They are allowed to remain in contact for twenty min- 
utes, then immersed in water at 105 degrees. When 


E. R. TRABOLD 


the color begins to ooze, the paper backing is stripped 
off, the print turned face down and allowed to remain 
until the pigment, unacted upon, has dissolved away. 
A second bath of the same temperature and a rinse in 
cold water completes development. If it is desired to 
remove the underlying image, place the print in a tray 
of “ Farmer’s Reducer ”’ and leave for about ten min- 
utes, or until all black patchiness is removed, then wash 
for fifteen minutes and suspend to dry. This method is 
useful in many cases when the negative would not give 
good results with the regular carbon process. 

Study your negative, then decide what impression 
you wish to give, choose the printing-medium that will 
best represent that particular scene and give the desired 
impression, make the best print possible, and let us see 
your results. 

KaTHERINE BincHAM. 


GERMANY expresses reverie with lines, England with 
perspective.— Charles Baudelaire. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Glazing Gaslight Prints 


InsuF FICIENT hardening of the gelatine, particularly in 
summer, causes most of the troubles encountered in this 
work. The use of an acid-alum fixing-bath will usually 
avoid difficulty, but in very warm weather a simple way 
of effectually hardening prints is to allow them to dry 
completely after washing, and again soak in water for 
a few minutes before placing upon the glazing-sheet. 

A glazed surface may be had by the use of plate glass, 
ferrotype-sheets or celluloid, the first being best, al- 
though breakable and heavy. Absolute cleanliness is 
essential. Soak new glasses in one part strong hydro- 
chloric acid to three parts water for twenty-four hours, 
then wash well with water and finally scrub with soap- 
powder and then rinse thoroughly. The glasses thus 
made chemically clean may be polished with a little 
French chalk sprinkled on and rubbed over the surface 
and polished with a clean duster. 

Lay the glasses on a table and apply the wet prints, 
face down, expelling all air-bells with a wide, pliable 
rubber squeegee. Then cover the entire glass with a 
large sheet of blotting-paper and apply the squeegee to 


roll the prints into firm contact and absorb all super- 
fluous moisture. 

Quick drying ensures easy stripping. In a well-ven- 
tilated room the average time is three hours ; in a dry- 
ing-cabinet at atemperature of 90 degrees, half an hour. 
When bone dry, prints may be detached from the glass 
at the merest touch. The curling of single-weight paper 
may be overcome by dampening the backs with 50-per- 
cent wood alcohol and water and placing the prints face 
down bet ween blotting-papers until dry. Avoid alcohol- 
solution reaching the face of the print, as it will destroy 
the gloss. 


Removing Spilled Ink 


SoMETIMEs, in filling an ink-stand, one accidentally 
pours out too much of the fluid. The question arises 
how to remove the little pool of ink in the quickest 
and safest manner. To do this with a blotter is a 
tedious process, if there is a considerable quantity of 
ink to be absorbed. By using a medicine-dropper or 
fountain-pen filler, the ink can be taken up in a second 
or two, quickly clearing the way for removing the stain. 


CYKORO EXPOSURE- AND DEVELOPMENT-TABLE 


Giving relative exposure and strength of developer for various tones, assuming that an average negative requires 


20 seconds’ exposure for deep green. 


| 
TIME OF COLOR OF FIXED PRINT 


COLOR | EXPOSURE | DEVELOPER (STOCK-8OLUTION) 
Delft Bh Blue | 20 sec. Full Strength 3% to 1 min. a) 
Deep | 20 see (eo a) to 2 min. Fix only — no toning 
Olive-Green | 20sec. to 2 min, Warm Gren 


Warm Olive | 25 see. 3 water part Ve to 2 min. 


Cool Sepia | 30 see. teaodhntion 2 parts, water | part 13g t to 2 > 2 min. 


Yellow-Green 


Greenish Yellow 


Warm Sepia | 40 see. (See footnote b) 


 Stock-solution 1 part, water 1 part 1 


"Reddish Yellow 


Red Chalk 80 see. 


Intermediate tones are obtained by varying exposure 
and strength of developer in proportion. 

Important. Full exposure gives soft effects. Less 
exposure gives contrast. 

(a) For colder green add '4 oz. sodium sulphite, dry, 
to each 16 oz. stock developing-solution. 

(b) For warm sepia add to each 16 oz. stock devel- 
oping-solution 14 to 44 dram nitric acid. 

(c) For red chalk add to each 16 oz. stock devel- 
oping-solution 44 to 1 dram nitric acid. 


k-solution 1 t, water 4 parts 
(See P to 3 min. | Bright Yellow 


For increased warmth in any other tone add a few 
drops of nitric acid as required. 


Only slight toning is necessary, removing only part of 
the yellow tinge and clearing the high-lights. 

Leave quite warm for drying down. 

(a) For delft blue make a delicate print rather weak 
in the shadows — toning intensifies. 


Use bath double strength at 115 degrees F. Tone 
until desired color is reached. 
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by personal correspondence. Membershi 
p= mer sending name and address to PHOTO- 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. 
po assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ER 

is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
RA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The aim of the association ® 


Faking 


To the average novice in camera-work the “ straight 
print froma straight negative ”’ is the extent of his explo- 
ration. In many quarters, indeed, this is looked upon as 
the sine qua non, and all faking or dodging is considered 
illegitimate. It all depends on the point of view regard- 
ing straight photography; but this seems to me a case 
when the end justities the means. 

There are many simple ways to improve a print, 
aside from the purely photographic means, such as 
reduction or intensification of the plate or print. The 
simplest of all “ fakes ”’is the shading of a part of the 
print during exposure. It may be that a foreground or 
nearby hill prints too deeply before the distance is prop- 
erly timed. If one is printing by artificial light, this 
can sometimes be remedied by holding the frame so that 
the distance and sky are nearer the light than the thin 
foreground. If this does not equalize them sufficiently, 
take a piece of cardboard and, during part of the expo- 
sure, cover the foreground with this, keeping it in mo- 
tion so that no abrupt line will be formed. A little 
experience will show you how long to shade for best 
results, remembering that the foreground should be 
somewhat darker than the distance. 

If the opposite difficulty presents itself and some 
small area prints too light — such as a white waist or 
hair-ribbon — take a piece of black paper, such as is 
used to wrap sensitive paper, and tear a hole in it a 
little smaller than the space to be darkened. Keep this 
in motion over the desired spot for part of the exposure. 

If many prints are to be made from the faulty plate, 
this method may prove too tedious and it will be better 
to “doctor” the negative. If plates are used, a good 
method is to flow the glass side with a matt-varnish, or 
“ sround-glass substitute.” A good formula for this is : 


Dissolve the resins in the ether and add 1 to 11% ounces 
of benzole. Pour on the center of the plate, tilt quickly 
until covered, and drain the surplus from one corner. 
This gives a surface with a good “ tooth” to work 
on. Graphite — the sharpenings of lead-pencils—is a 
good medium to work with and may be applied with a 
crayon-worker’s stump, a tuft of cotton, or even the 
finger-tip. Work this smoothly into the varnish where 
it is desired to hold back the printing, and where it is 
to be accelerated scrape away the varnish with a knife. 
Any amount of work may be done on a flat negative 
in strengthening the lights and darkening the shadows 
by working on the matt-varnish at the back. A ray of 
sunlight that picks out and emphasizes certain parts of 
a scene may be so strengthened as to add interest and 


make the picture. Edges may be shaded off by cross- 
hatching; but when much is done in this way, one or two 
thicknesses of tissue-paper should be placed over the 
front of the frame to diffuse the light and prevent any 
sharp edges showing in the print. 

If film-negatives are used, it is rather difficult to coat 
them evenly with the varnish, and the same results may 
be obtained by binding firmly against the back of the 
film a piece of fine-grain matt-surface celluloid. This 
takes graphite well and when transparency is desired, 
paint the spot with a brush dipped in any thin varnish. 

Sometimes it is desirable to soften and somewhat 
define a too sharp and literal image. A good way to 
accomplish this is to interpose between negative and 
print one or two sheets of colorless transparent celluloid. 
This, by separating the print from the negative, allows 
the light to spread a trifle over the outlines, softening 
and blending them. The same thing can be effected 
with aglass plate by printing from the back of the plate. 
This, of course, reverses the image, but with pictorial 
subjects this seldom matters. 

Another way to obtain softening of detail and artistic 
results is to develop the print by the brush- or glycerin- 
method. For this process immerse the print in water 
until limp, then place it on a piece of glass inclined at 
an angle with its lower edge resting in a tray. Have 
ready a rubber-set camel-hair brush and a graduate with 
glycerin slightly diluted with water. Brush the print 
over with the glycerin, then with developer containing 
asmall amount of glycerin. Begin at the center and 
watch development; if it comes up too rapidly at any 
point, paint that over again with the clear glycerin, and, 
if any part holds back, use undiluted developer there. 

One has great control by this method and can alter 
many details more or less. The edges can be softened 
and shaded off, or they may be darkened, and if the 
print is a little overtimed, may be made to lose all detail 
and give a dark setting to the image. 

If one has artistic ability, one may carry “ dodging ” 
to almost any extreme, introducing things that are not 
in the plate at all or removing entirely things that are 
there. Such extremes, perhaps, are hardly legitimate, 
but by judicious strengthening of the points of interest, 
and the subordination of distracting portions, a work of 
art may be produced where a “ straight print ” might 
be a mere record. 


Groups 


THE arrangement of groups of two or more people 
is the béte noire of many a photographer of more than 
amateur rank. The trouble is not a new one, but the 
same that caused anxiety to even so great a portrait- 
painter as Rembrandt himself ; for in his attempt to 
make a “ picture” of the “ group-portrait ” of the city 
guard, he so slighted the likenesses that it was many a 
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long year before he had another commission, though the 
“ picture ’’ known as “ The Night Watch” ranks among 
the world’s greatest twelve masterpieces. 

What the sitters want is a satisfactory likeness of 
each member of the group, and the poor photographer 
has to do his best to obtain this desideratum, while 
for his own satisfaction, at least, he seeks to make the 
results conform to the laws of good composition. 

The chief law is that of principality. There should 
be one figure or group of figures on which the interest 
centers. This may be brought about either by making 
the other members of the group give attention to some 
action on the part of the central figure (central in inter- 
est, not in position), or by a difference in the value of 
the dress, or by making one figure the focus of the lines 
of composition. 

An excellent example of concentrated interest is 
Rembrandt’s “Anatomy-Lesson,”’ in which the attention 
of all is so intently fixed on the demonstrating-surgeon. 
A clever ruse to obtain unity is seen in the same artist’s 
“Syndics of the Cloth Guild ’’ where the beholder quite 
feels himself the center of interest, as all eyes are cen- 


FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


JOHN W. OSTRANDER 


tered upon him, and some of the worthy burghers half 
rise from their seats at the table to inquire the meaning 
of his intrusion. 

The group of twois one of the hardest to manage. 
When one has three units, two can be balanced by one 
who is predominant and the favorite pyramidal lines 
worked out. In larger groups a circular arrangement 
can often be effected and so lighted as to give emphasis 
to some one or two figures. The Holy Families of Mu- 
rillo are good examples of both triangular and circular 
arrangements. 

If by good fortune some one or two of one’s sitters 
are willing to be subordinated, one can do far better 
work in posing, and often a back- or side-view is most 
characteristic and interesting. 

The background is of great importance in the making 
of a successful picture. Some simple setting that carries 
out the idea of the arrangement, or repeats the lines of 
the grouping, is good; but a plain ground, such as a 
heavy clump of foliage, if out of doors, or a plain 
wall, if indoors, is preferable to anything that distracts 
the eye from what should be the chief interest. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-ERA; or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or Jilm, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed Oct. 31, 1914 


First Prize: John W. Ostrander. 

Second Prize: Ford E. Samuel. 

Third Prize: J. W. Hungate. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, Allen P. Child, 
Lewis O. Curry, F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., Alfred S. Hark- 
ness, F, A. Hasse, Emil G. Joseph, E. C. Knight, Charles 
D. Mebervey, Louis R. Murray, Elliott Hughes Wendell. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: George S. Akasu, Beatrice 
Booth, Perey D. Booth, Allen P. Child, J. D. Ficklen, 
Paul H. Hartford, J. P. Jones, Taizo Kato, Warren R. 
Laity, Gladys L. Prime, William A. Ray, A. M. Ryan, 
Harry Sloan, Kenneth D. Smith, William A. Stark, W. 
Stelcik, Charles Stotz, Oscar Wagner, Joseph N. White, 
Calvin Yost. 


Ne 


IN art, as in all else, great truths based upon nature 
and expressed simply will always prevail, despite passing 
aberrations and infatuations and running after false 
gods.— Arthur de Guichard. 


A SUMMER SUNSET ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 
HONORABLE MENTION — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Pooro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


E. J. F.— The ferrous sulphate crystals that you 
require for making a ferrous oxalate developer are green 
in color, knowa as green vitriol or protosulphate of iron. 

This developer gives a pure black negative much 
like edinol or glycin, and for that reason development 
should be carried rather farther than with pyro, because 
there will be no yellow stain to give additional printing- 
density, but care must be taken not to block up the 
highlights. 

O. C. R.—If you are a professional or a semi- 
professional ‘photographer, the law allows you to 
photograph from the nude, provided you use proper 
judgment and care in the distribution and sale of prints. 

You can copyright every picture for 50 cents. The 
local postmaster will provide you with the necessary 
blanks for this purpose. 

Be sure to obtain the consent in writing of the model 
(stated in clear terms) in order to prevent any Possibil- 
ity of a legal tangle which might prove expensive. 

If you are ambitious to excel in this branch of 
photography, you doubtless will obtain much valuable 
assistance from the Life-Studies sold by PHoro-Era, as 
— posing, lighting and technical excellence. 

A. J. W.—The large number of formulae for 
fixing-baths i is the result of several causes. First, the 
nature of the bath may well vary for the class of work 
when severe conditions are 
imposed. For some work, 
during cool months of the 
year, no hardening is neces- 
sary, and the expense of 
certain chemicals may be 
saved. Again, during hot 
months and for certain 
classes of work, hardening 
is necessary and in different 
degrees. Thus, chrome 
alum hardens to a greater 
degree than ordinary alum, 
but stains papers slightly 
green, and so is used for 
negatives only. For the 
average amateur the sim- 
plest and best course is to 
use an acid-alum gaslight 
paper fixing-bath for plates 
and films also. 

The relative preserva- 
tive-action of acetic or 
citric acid is about the 
same, the former being eco- 
nomical and _ convenient 
when the bath is made up 
from a supply of chemicals 
in bulk; the latter being 
used in package fixing- 
baths, because it is a pow- 
der requiring no glass con- 
tainer and presenting no 
danger of breakage. 


THE LITTLE AND THE BIG 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


The various terms applied to acetic acid refer to 
its strength and purity. Glacial acetic acid is of 96 
to 991% per cent strength and of the highest purity. 
Acetic “acid, 28-percent solution, is a diluted acid, as 
its name implies, and the commercial acetic acid is of 
about this strength, but often not of great purity. 
Acetic acid No. 8 is a 30-percent redistilled acid and 
the best for photographie purposes. 

H. W. — If, as you state, you have a strong liking 
for camera-work and the determination to succeed, 
the photographic profession has much to offer. It 
is by no means an easy road to quick success, but will 


‘pay any skilled and conscientious man a living, and 


often much more. In New York, particularly, where 
there is such a field for specialization, success awaits 
the man who can find the right opportunity and meet it 
properly. There is always room for one more at the 
top of the ladder. The trouble is that there are too 
many of ordinary ability, but too few who excel. For 
instance, a young commercial photographer here in 
Boston, who began this work in spare time while occu- 
pying a salaried position, has now given up the latter, 
fitted up the third story of his home as a photographic 
workshop and is taking some excellent accounts away 
from photographers of long standing because every 
piece of work is his own personal effort, conscientiously 
performed, whereas the older men have become careless 
and are doing business largely on reputation. 

It will probably be best for you first to take a school- 
course and then apply for work in a studio at a moder- 
ate salary where you can complete your photographic 
education. Three good schools are available, as fol- 
lows: Illinois College of Photography, Effingham, 
Ill.; Southern School of Photography, McMinnville, 
Tenn.; New York Institute of Photography, 1269 
Broadway, N. Y. 

C. A. — Remove permanganate stains with oxalic 
acid, 10 grains to an ounce of water; then wash negative. 


J. W. HUNGATE 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Puoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


B. M. W. — Your sketchy vignette is technically very 
pleasing and you have a charming little model, but we 
cannot help but feel that the general tone of the picture 
is too serious, and that the position of the hands does not 
seem spontaneous. In any event, we like to see more 
apparent joyousness in portraits of children. 

L. R. M. — White skies and halation mar all of your 
prints. If you do not care to go to the trouble of print- 
ing-in skies, several of your subjects, such as the boy on 
horseback, the sunflowers and the branches would be 
improved by printing in ‘sepia on a buff paper, as this 
would give a decided tone to the sky. Halation, of 
course, may be avoided by the use of double-coated 
plates or films. Their use in a subject like your 
“Mother and Child” would give detail to the window 
and greatly enhance the realism of the print. On the 
whole, we like your harvest-scene of corn-stacks and 
pumpkins the best of the lot. 

E. E. K. — Your portraits are too contrasty, showing 
the effects of underexposure and forced development, 
the result being solid black shadows and highlights in 
which there is neither texture nor detail. 

‘“« A Study in Lavender” is the most pleasing of the 
three, and it would have been more so had there been 


MICHELANGELO’S “‘ MOSES ” 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


light coming through the window-curtains. This you 
can have without halation, as in “‘ Back in the Days of 
Chivalry,” by the use of double-coated plates or films. 

H. S. — Your photograph is spontaneous and no doubt 
of great interest to the parents. As a piece of photo- 
graphic work it is also good for the most part, but there 
is, however, decided foreshortening of the right leg, 
making the child appear to be crippled. This matter 
of foreshortening is a thing to be watched and avoided 
when working near the subject. 

A. M. R.—‘“ Field Museum, Chicago, IIl.,” needs 
clouds in the sky to lend interest; also a print with a 
trifle more depth would be an improvement. The pic- 
ture is well spaced, but the small tree at the extreme 
left is unfortunate. Were this trimmed from the picture 
and the remaining limbs obliterated by retouching, con- 
siderable improvement would result. 

W. A. R. —“ Entrance to the Court-House” is an 
interesting example of Romanesque architecture, well 
spaced and lighted. Much sharper definition, however, 
is desirable in a picture of this sort and it is particularly 
noticeable that the more distant details are more sharply 
defined than the nearer, which is directly the opposite of 
what it should be. The entire print is in too high a 
key, the highlights virtually having no detail. 

“A Mountain Mill-Stream” contains excellent pic- 
torial material, but the mill might well be subdued 
somewhat, as in its present high key there is a marked 
division of interest. 

J.D. F.—“The Pond of Tears” seems to lack a 
center of interest. There has apparently been great 
underexposure and if it is your intention to keep this 
subject in a low key, the sky and its reflections in the 
water are much too light. A gray sky or a pronounced 
cloud-effect would be still more appropriate. 

W. B. McD. — All your portraits are rather too con- 
trasty and the highlights considerably scattered, in this 
way detracting attention from the face. So far as pos- 
sible these scattered high- 
lights should be avoided 
in lighting the subject and 
if necessary they may be 
still further modified in 
printing. Perhaps soft- 
working papers would yield 
more pleasing results from 
these negatives. 

C. J. M.— We believe 
that longer exposure would 
have improved your por- 
trait of Miss A. The figure 
seems to merge into the 
background, particularly 
the head, and there is no 
suggestion of anything to 
sit upon. The position of 
the arms suggests self-con- 
sciousness and does not 
show the hands to advan- 
tage. To do the latter well 
is difficult, it is true, but 
character is shown quite 
as much by the hands as by 
the face. 

J. S. — Your portrait is 
decidedly underexposed. 
Solid blacks are objection- 
able in portraiture and the 
shirtwaist in this portrait 
is so exceptionally white 
that development was ap- 
parently forced. 


FORD E. SAMUEL 
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i Exposure-Guide for January 
a Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored ‘ 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. "For use with For cthar chege muitigly wy the 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


Sun Shining 


number in third column 


F/5.6 |U.S.2 | X1/2 { 
M. m.| 1/32 1/16 1/8 4 | 172 
llam.to 1pm. 1/ / F/6.3 |U.S.2.4| X5/8 
10-11 a.m.and1-2p.m.| 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 2/3 F/77 |U.S.3 | X3/4 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/12* 1/6* 1/3* 2/3* | 1* F/ll | U.S.8 x2 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds || F/16 |U.S.16 | X4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- || F/22 | U.S.32 | X8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 


uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32. | U.S.64 | X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N.X3; 55° X 2; 52° K 2; 30° X 34. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 


brick buildings and other dark objects ;_ 


groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Jan., 2 to 3 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/12X4=1/3. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/4 second approximately. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/12 X 1/2= 1/25. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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When Kitchener Took Pictures 


PEOPLE with hand-cameras are very properly re- 
garded with some suspicion in England these days, and 
Lord Kitchener himself might suffer arrest were he 
found practising incognito in the wrong place the art 
which forty years ago gave him his first appointment. 
Mr. F. E. Kitchener, of Stone, Staffordshire, once told a 
gathering of evening-school students that his cousin, the 
present secretary for war, did not figure very brilliantly 
at Woolwich, and, except for his height of six-feet-one, 
he was not much noticed. Even when he got his com- 
mission in the engineers, and for some time afterwards, 
he failed to distinguish himself, until one day the au- 
thorities wanted some one who could take photographs 
to accompany the Palestine Survey Expedition. Kitch- 
ener, it was then found, had been quietly perfecting 
himself as an expert photographer — by no means a 
popular pursuit in 1874 — and in virtue of his hobby he 
received the appointment. — Manchester Guardian. 


True Appreciation 


Photographic Publisher: (to detective). — “Some 
fellow has been representing himself as a collector for 
my magazine. He’s been taking in more money than 


any two of the men I have, and I want you to collar 
him as quickly as possible.” 

Detective. —‘‘ All right. I'll have him in jail in less 
than a week.” 

P. P. — “Great Scott, man! I don’t want to put 
him in jail; I want to engage him.” — Adapted. 


Printing Thin Negatives 


A FAIR print may be had from a negative too thin to 
print by any ordinary method by placing it in an enlarg- 
ing-lantern and using a slow gaslight paper. Of course, 
if desired, the lantern may be so adjusted as not to 
enlarge the subject. The exposure will be much longer 
than for bromide paper; but if the print is much desired, 
this will not seem a serious consideration. 


The Motion-Picture Age 


Aw amateur photographer stopped one morning at a 
Kansas farmhouse and inquired for the farmer. 

“‘T want to trespass on your premises,” he said, “long 
enough to take a picture of that cornfield. It’s the most 
magnificent one I ever saw.” 

“ That’s all right,” responded the farmer. ‘“ But you’ll 
have to take it instantaneous — it’s growing so fast.” 

Oldport Herald. 


Wellington Extreme 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Stanley Regular 
Vulcan Film 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 


Atlas Roll-Film Class 1 1/4, P. E. 


Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. Defender Ortho 


Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 


Seed Color-Value Seed 26 
e x 
Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. Seed C. Ortho 
American Seed L. Ortho 


Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Cramer Crown 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Imperial! Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive Cramer Anchor 


Standard Extra 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350,Wa. Kodak N. C. Film Lumiére Ortho A 

Ilford Monarch Kodoid _ Lumiére Ortho B 

Lumiére Sigma Lumiére Film and Blue Label 

Marion Record Marion P. S. 


Premo Film Pack 
‘ - Seed Gilt Edge 27 
,P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. ge ; 
Standard Polychrome 


Wellington Anti-Screen 


: ; Wellington Film Barnet Ortho Medi 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy Wellington Speedy ast 
Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. Wellington Iso Speedy Seed 23 


Barnet Red Seal Central Comet 
Central Special Cramer Banner X 
Defender Vulcan Cramer Isonon 
Ensign Film Cramer Spectrum 


Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 


Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 


Standard Orthonon 
Class 11/2, P. E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 


90, Wy. 180,Wa. Wellington Landscape 
tanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


TuHovca not without a slight technical fault — the 
arrangement of the left shoulder — the face of the little 
girl which serves as the pictorial greeting of this issue 
will gain many friends. The purity and sweetness of 
expression are natural concomitants of adolescence; but 
the high degree of intelligence, as expressed by those 
wondrous eyes, would seem to fit an older sister rather 
than a child of her own tender age. The depth of sig- 
nificance in the rarely beautiful eyes could not well be 
expressed more fittingly than by the title, ‘‘ Windows 
of the Soul” — “these lovely lamps, these windows of 
the soul.” Data: August, forenoon; south light; pro- 
fessional studio. 

Never did winter appear in lovelier raiment than in 
the year 1912 when, during a quiet night, the barren 
trees and branches were covered with snow in prepara- 
tion for a spectacle that greeted the people of Boston 
the following morning, and in exquisite beauty rivaled 
any fairyland that the imagination had ever pictured. 
The parks in the city proper, more particularly the 
Common and the Public Garden, were more sheltered 
than those in the suburbs, and consequently presented 
to the astonished gaze of the inhabitants the nocturnal 
creation in all its splendor and perfection. The full 
rays of the sun produced effects almost magical in the 
myriads of plays of light and shadow, and everything 
sparkled and scintillated as if all the stara of heaven 
had dropped to earth and frolicked on the snowy sur- 
face and among the trees and branches. Every camera 
large and small, was soon on the spot,and the photo- 
graphic supply-stores were never known to do so lively 
a business in plates and films. 

Among those who succeeded in obtaining negatives 
of exceptional beauty was F. A. Saunderson, whose pic- 
ture, page 2, conveys a capital idea of the vision which 
our pen has attempted to describe. In the distance 
partly hidden by the delicate tracery of branches and 
twigs, may be seen Boston’s most beautiful church- 
spire — that of the Arlington Street Church, itself glo- 
rified to the very tip by the hand of the divine architect. 
Data: January, 11.30; bright light; 8x10 Universal 
camera; Zeiss lens; 161-inch focus; stop, F/32; 1 sec- 
ond; Orthonon; pyro-soda; § x 10 Glossy Velox. 

Of the many artistic creations that have proceeded 
from the camera of Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., none 
makes a greater sympathetic appeal than that of the 
old woman at prayer, presented on page 6. Although 
produced a number .of years ago, at a time when the 
sword of Mars was resting in its scabbard, the picture 
has a peculiar significance at the present time. We all 
sympathize with this silently suffering mother, regard- 
less of her nationality, praying for one who is risking 
his life, if he have not already yielded it, for his own 
beloved country. With this impersonal thought, free of 
prejudice and ill-will, we leave the gentle beholder to 
his own course of contemplation. As to the artistic 
merits of Mr. Eickemeyer’s composition, there is little 
to say, but that little in terms of eulogy. Sincerity and 
simplicity are what give this picture distinction. Data: 
August, 11 a.m.; bright light out of doors; 8 x10 Gund- 
lach Rectigraphic, 13-inch focus ; 20 seconds ; Seed 26 X ; 
pyro; photogravure; only light from little window, with 
a sheet used as a reflector. 

We have seen and liked the conventional rainy-day 
picture — street and person carrying umbrella. The 


scene depicted by J. H. Field, page 7, may suggest 
such a hackneyed subject at first glance, but in char- 
acter and in treatment is wholly different. A naturally 
notorious and commonplace scene has been described 
with interest by one who always sees things with the 
eye of an artist. Mr. Field’s picture has the impress of 
his refined personality and spontaneity of design. In 
the disposition of the pictorial elements the experienced 
eye appreciates in “A Winter-Rain” the judiciously 
managed entrance, foreground and center of interest. 
No data. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Leo J. Pally, a Brook- 
line amateur, we are enabled to favor our friends with 
a fair example of the work of J. H. Coatsworth, an 
English expert in the oil-transfer process described by 
Dr. Emil Mayer, of Vienna, page 11. Those who are 
not familiar with this method will learn from a perusal 
of Dr. Mayer’s paper how a skilled manipulator can in- 
dividualize his work, owing to the great latitude which 
the process presents. It is gratifying to note that the 
number of bromoil practitioners is on the increase; but 
among the requirements are an ability to draw quickly 
and well and a sense of chromatic harmony and propor- 
tion. No data. 

The interesting “ tail-piece,” page 13, is by a young 
camerist who entered the lists only a short while ago. 
He has shown in his photography a marked predilection 
for domestic animals, and, like many other workers, has 
found it extremely difficult to coax the phlegmatic kine 
into an artistic arrangement. In this instance, Mr. 
Fowler has been tolerably successful. In this connec- 
tion the Editor recalls an untrimmed print of a similar 
character in which, at the extreme left, was the forepart 
of a cow — entering the picture-area — and at the oppo- 
site end the hindpart of another —leaving the same. 
Data: noon; cloudy; 1A Kodak; stop, U.S. 32; 
Eastman film; 14 second; print, 5x 8 Velvet Bromide. 

The example of the work of H. C. Mann, published 
in October PHoro-ERA, 1914, was so well received that 
the shore-views, pages 14 and 15, will undoubtedly 
create a similarly favorable impression. Mr. Mann de- 
lights to depict the realistic side of nature. This is but 
natural, as he is a professional practitioner. His clear- 
eut results are marked by judicious selection of subject 
and excellent rendering of color-values. In titling the 
two present pictures, Mr. Mann appears to have had in 
mind the spirit of the hour; and, while contemplating 
the serene view with the five-master, the reader should 
tolerate no thought of an inquisitive German cruiser, nor 
should he permit the suggestion of a submarine-raid 
while musing over the line of battleships in their setting 
of ruffled waters and clouded sky. Data: “ A Dream 
of Silence and of Peace”; 8x 10 Century camera; 12- 
inch No. 6 Dagor; B. & J. 3-times color-screen; Ham- 
mer N. H. Ortho; pyro; ‘“ Battleships,” same data. 

Though, perhaps, a degree less satisfying than his 
wont — from a techninal viewpoint — the six illustra- 
tions by W. S. Davis, pages 16-19, are convincing in the 
pictorial lesson that they teach. In designing his pic- 
ture —a process of selection, in the main — the average 
camerist is very apt to slight his foreground. A con- 
sideration of this important pictorial feature is gener- 
ally associated with a feeling of intimacy between the 
artist and the main subject, and is worthy to be culti- 
vated. Furthermore, the student will derive valuable 
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practical help from Mr. Davis’ illuminating and sympa- 
thetic paper, which is penned by an able critic and suc- 
cessful pictorialist. Data: ‘ In Winter’s Grasp” ; Feb- 
ruary morning ; very clear light; 4g second ; stop, F/22; 
Cramer Inst. Iso., backed ; “‘ The Curving Shore,” about 
4 p.m.; hazy November day; stop, F/22; 2 seconds; 
Inst. Iso; ‘When the Snow Lies Deep”; December 
morning ; clear light; F/32; 14; second ; Standard Plate. 

The seeming preponderance of winter-pictures in this 
issue surely no one will criticize. They are not only 
seasonable, but are by master-pictorialists. One,-exam- 
ples of whose artistry are always welcome, is the well- 
known Alpine photographer, G. R. Ballance, of San 
Mamette, Lake Lugano, whose former home, for many 
years, was St. Moritz-Dorf, in the Engadine, Switzerland. 
He, too, appreciates the value of a pleasing foreground, 
and in his very attractive winter-vista, page 22, illus- 
trates the intimate relationship and har i unity 
between the foreground and the rest of the picture. 
Data: December, 12 noon; Thorton-Pickard 1-plate 
camera; 81-inch Goerz Double Anastigmat ; F/32; 6- 
times color-screen; strong sunlight; 2 seconds; Ilford 
Slow Iso; pyro-soda; 5x7 C. C. Platinotype. 

In contrast with Ballance’s realistic manner is An- 
derson’s imaginative style, on the opposite page. Each 
has a strongly expressed individuality: one appeals di- 
rectly to the eye, the other to the imagination, and each 
has its friends and adherents. It is an interesting and 
profitable subject for comparison, and there is no doubt 
that Mr. Anderson, in his instructive serial essay, will 
gain many sympathizers and followers. His ‘ Snow,” 
page 23, may appear somewhat top-heavy to the unin- 
itiated ; but a careful perusal of the artistic principles, 
as elucidated by him in “ Pictorial Landscape-Photo- 
graphy,” will enable the student to understand the 
seemingly mysterious phase of pictorial interpretation. 
He will then also comprehend the true significance of 
pictures of a somber vein, of which Mr. Anderson’s 
“The Path,” page 25, is an excellent example. Data: 
“Snow”; January, 3.30 p.m.; light intense; R. R. 
lens; stop, F/8; 1 second; Standard-Orthonon; Cramer 
Isos III, 5-times ray-filter ; Edinol; Artura print. 

Of unusual interest and value to the student in pic- 
torial interpretation are Mr. Anderson’s two distinct 
versions of the same subject — one in autumn (page 
25) and the other in midwinter (page 27). A compari- 
son of these beautiful landscapes will prove entertaining 
as well as instructive. If you were to choose between 
these two masterpieces, which would you take? Data: 
“The Path”; October 31; 5P.m.; light intense; Wol- 
lensak Single Achromatic ; stop, F /6.8; 1 second ; Seed’s 
L. Ortho Non-Hal.; Rytol; Artura print for reproduc- 
tion. ‘The Path, Snow”; February 10; 9.15 a.m.; 
slightly cloudy; P. & S. Semi-Achromatic; stop, F/8; 
Cramer Portrait Isonon; Edinol; Cramer Isos III, ray- 
filter, 5-times; 14 second; Artura print. 

Although an avowed exponent of “ straight ’’ photo- 
graphy of long standing, Charles H. Flood has begun to 
impart to his views a degree of breadth that is very 
pleasing, page 28. This is a step in the right direction. 
A judicious measure of interest marks the foreground, 
showing that he takes advantage of opportunities tend- 
ing to enhance the setting of the main theme. Data: 
August, noon; 5 x 7 plate-camera; 7-inch Goerz Dagor ; 
stop, F/8; dull light; Cramer Isonon; pyro; 5x7 
Cyko print. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


NEVER before has a portrait-competition conducted 
by Puoro-Era yielded so large a number of gratifying 
results as the present one. The contestants were largely 


regular subscribers, which is proof that the Editor's 
constant efforts to maintain a high, artistic standard 
have not been in vain. The duty of the jury was not 
an easy one, particularly when it is realized that the 
term portrait was interpreted very broadly by many 
contestants. In many cases a certain picture proved to 
be more of a genre than a portrait, the worker probably 
thinking that the sitter could yield a better likeness if 
the mind or the hands were occupied. In any event, in 
numerous instances, the line was not drawn distinctly 
between a portrait and a genre. The dictionary mean- 
ing of a portrait is a likeness. A genre is “a style of 
painting or other art illustrative of common life ” — in 
short, a picture that tells a story or expresses an emo- 
tion, and naturally includes the portrayal of a person 
engaged in any mental or manual diversion. A picture 
which represents a person reading a book or a news- 
paper, in the opinion of high art-authorities, is not 
strictly a portrait, however it may please the model's 
friends as a likeness. As the eyes dominate the human 
countenance —“ the windows of the soul,” to quote a 
famous poet—the gaze should not be averted, but 
directed towards the beholder—in photography, into 
the camera-objective. But on this subject, more anon. 

Among the amusing entries in this portrait-contest 
were pictures representing the model actually asleep in 
bed; or gazing intently at a picture on the wall, only 
the earand cheek being visible. There were not a few 
admirable near-portraits, to which titles expressive of 
some emotion, such as grief, contentment, reminiscence, 
had been applied. Of course, this procedure converted 
them at once into genres. Of merry, laughing babies 
there were many; but these, of course, could not be 
classed as portraits, despite the pleasure they gave the 
parents — as “likenesses.” In anobviously loud laugh, 
the features are momentarily distorted — although “‘ it is 
better to laugh than be crying” — and in a true portrait 
the face should assume a normal aspect. The inability 
of the artist to obtain a representative likeness of his 
sitter should not be offered as an excuse to encourage 
a laughing expression. A smile is admissible, though 
the portrait-painter generally prefers a serious cast of 
countenance — the features in repose. 

In expression and attitude, the first-prize picture pre- 
serves the integrity of the portrait, page 33. Here the 
sitter evidently had been reading; but the artist saw 
his opportunity and, monopolizing the sitter’s attention, 
obtained what must be considered a successful portrait. 
The original entry was lower in tone than the print used 
for reproduction, and the tone-values were admirable in 
their fidelity. The chief artistic value in “Dad,” as a 
pictorial composition, lies in the pose, which yields a 
superb curving line and a well-balanced chiaroscuro. 
Data: 5 x 7 Century View; Verito lens; F/5.6; 1 
second ; Standard Orthonon; tank-development; 714 x8 
enlargement, Eastman Platinum Etching-Black. 

Miss Belle M. Whitson makes her PHoro-Era début 
with a very pleasing portrait-group, page 32. Of course, 
she works among favoring conditions, which largely 
make for her success, namely, a camera-club’s studio 
arranged and equipped like a first-class professional 
one. See data. These advantages, however, do not 
detract from her ability to understand her sitters and 
to do them justice. We suspect that she possesses that 
invaluable gift — a winning personality, which in man- 
aging the subjects before the camera is so essential 
to gain their confidence and sympathy. This surmise 
seems well founded when one beholds her charming 
group. The sisterly intimacy and affection, singleness 
of thought and unity of expression have been portrayed 
with complete success — so much so, that the artist may 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Photographer Pays $50 for the Negative 


AMERICAN humor often seems to fail of appreciation 
on the part of our English cousins. In the October issue 
of Paoro-Era we observed that “in the opinion of im- 
partial critics the Roxbury photographer who tried to 
snatch a kiss from an unwilling sitter was fittingly pun- 
ished when, placed before the judge, he was ordered to 
pay $50 for the negative.” Seeing this, an English 
cotemporary printed the following as an item of news: 

‘‘A photographer in Roxbury, U. S. A., who at- 
tempted to snatch a kiss from an unwilling sitter, was 
ordered in the subsequent proceedings to pay $50 for 
the negative.” 

Should there be any further question in this matter, 
let it be understood that no photographic negative was 
made on which to set a price. In trying to snatch a kiss 
from his sitter the photographer undoubtedly hoped for 
an affirmative, but instead received a negative (answer). 
The $50 was a fine imposed for his presumption. 


A Ruse That Failed 


AmonG the prints submitted in the PHoro-Era 
Telephoto” competition last summer was one which 
on account of unusual technical merit attracted my at- 
tention. The 3x4 direct print pictured, at close range, 
a plain brick tower, front and back pierced by three 
long, narrow windows, and topped by a pyramidal roof 
similar to the Campanile (bell-tower) of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. I recognized it at once as the tower of the 
High School of Brookline, Mass., although the build- 
ing proper, including the roof, was not comprehended 
in the picture-area. According to the accompanying 
data, a doublet of six-inch focus had been used to 
produce this telephoto picture, but without any lens- 
attachment. Of course, it was to be assumed that the 
contestant had employed one of the combinations of his 
regular lens in lieu of a telephoto equip 

Being familiar with the locality, knew that the 
view could have been made only from an elevation of 
not less than seventy-five feet; but as the spacious 
Cypress Street Playground stretches directly in front of 
the High School for a distance of about nine hundred 
feet, there is no elevated point from which the front 
view of the upper part of the tower could have been 
photographed, and it was improbable that the cam- 
erist had risen to the necessary height in a balloon. 
The distance from the tower to the nearest convenient 
viewpoint — the roof of a dwelling on Cypress Street — 
is about nine hundred and fifty feet, from which, even 
with a twelve inch lens, the image of the High School 
tower would be less than one inch, whereas in the print 
in question it measured nearly three inches! I was 
mystified, to say the least. 

Several days after examining this picture, I chanced 
to drive along Cypress Street. Stopping at the south- 
ern end of the Playground, opposite the High School, I 
estimated the distance from this point to the tower and 
corroborated my mental calculations of several days 
ago. Continuing to study the situation, I discovered 
an elevated road immediately behind the High School. 
In a few minutes I was there, finding myself standing 
on a high bank on the estate of a resident on Gardner 
Road, directly on a level with the upper part of the 


+ 


tower of the High School, from which point one could 
throw a stone and hit the roof of the building. This, 
then, was the spot whence our enterprising camerist had 
made his “telephoto” view! He had used, evidently, 
one of the combinations of his anastigmat, producing 
a lens of twelve-inch focus, which, at so short a dis- 
tance, had yielded an enlarged image of his subject. 


A Serious Faux Pas 


Henry Rankin Poors, A.N.A., author of “ Picto- 
rial Composition and the Critical Judgment of Pictures,” 
who lectures as successfully as he writes, tells the fol- 
lowing amusing story: Engaged to deliver a lecture of 
timely interest before the Boston Art Club last spring, 
he chose for his subject, ‘‘ Art and the Layman.” Shortly 
before the lecture a number of club-members were in- 
troduced to Mr. Poore, and among them was the eminent 
French art-expert, Monsieur G——, whose knowledge of 
the English language is extremely meagre. ‘“ How call 
you the name of your lecture?” he asked Mr. Poore. 
“*¢ Art and the Layman,’ monsieur.”’ Not appearing quite 
to understand, Monsieur G—— regarded the artist- 
lecturer thoughtfully and replied, quite wonderingly, 
‘Layman, layman; you spell zee word 1]-e-m-o-n ? ” 


C.C.S. 


THE average reader will probably speculate as to the 
meaning of these apparently mysterious letters, but it is 
not so serious. These abbreviations not only belong in 
the category of such significant terms as C.Q.D. (S.0.5.), 
P.D.Q. and C.O.D., but stand simply for cubic centi- 
meters, i.e., as our English cousins are accustomed to 
express the plural of the French measure of capacity. 
I have been unable to determine the origin or propriety 
of this odd designation, although Prof. E. J. Wall, the 
eminent English physicist of Syracuse University, em- 
phatically rejects the English method and subscribes to 
the plain C.C., the equivalent of either singular or plural, 
according to the practice of the American Chemical 
Society, the highest authority in the United States. And 
it is also what PHoro-Era will adopt from now on. 


Photography to the Rescue 


THE story is told of a romantic marriage which was 
brought about through an old photographic ruse. A 
certain accomplished amateur photographer once asked 
a lady of his acquaintance — a recent convert to color- 
photography —to marry him. He received an answer 
in the negative. Wishing to secure her favor, he pro- 
posed that she sit to him for an Autochrome portrait, to 
which she assented. The photograph in natural colors 
turned out to be a brilliant success, and the fair sitter 
accepted the gift with undisguised delight. Following 
up this advantage, the camerist proposed a second time. 
Again he received a negative answer. Then, glancing 
from the Autochrome portrait into the beautiful face of 
the original, he argued: “ You cannot refuse me now. 
You have accepted the Autochrome and must accept me, 
too!’ “I don’t see why,” replied the maiden with a 
puzzled expression. ‘“ Because,” responded the ardent 
suitor, triumphantly, “two negatives make a positive! ” 
A fond, mutual embrace, and he had won. 
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EVENTS OF 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


THE MONTH 


Gustav Cramer Memorial Fund 


To honor and perpetuate the y of a man who 
stood out before all others during his life as the friend 
of all men, whose charities were manifold and whose in- 
fluence in our profession of photography was a big factor 
in its wonderful progress, it was suggested at the Ohio- 
Michigan Convention of 1914 that a committee be ap- 
pointed to establish a memorial fund to be used in some 
manner that would seem peculiarly appropriate to the 
character of this man, Gustav Cramer. 

Pirie MacDonald, being interested in the matter, 
called a meeting of the gentlemen mentioned for the 
committee for November 1, at the Phillips Studio, in 
Philadelphia. Present at this meeting were Messrs. 
MacDonald, Ryland Phillips, W. H. Towles, G. W. 
Harris, Dudley Hoyt, Frank Noble, Frank Scott Clark, 
L. B. Jones and J. C. Abel. 

It was decided then to establish this memorial and to 
proceed to collect funds, the purpose of the funds to be: 
The endowment of a room in a hospital, preferably in 
St. Louis, which would be called the Gustav Cramer 
Memorial. Various plans for the collection of moneys 
were discussed and adopted by the committee, which 
will be made known very shortly through the medium 
of the photographic press. 

Ryland Phillips, of Philadelphia, was made the per- 
manent chairman, with E. B. Core, of New York, 
permanent treasurer-secretary. Mr. MacDonald was ap- 
pointed chairman of the press or publicity committee. 

The following-named gentlemen were appointed to 
the executive committee: Messrs. Ryland Phillips, 
E. B. Core, Pirie MacDonald, G. W. Harris, F. S. Noble, 
Frank Scott Clark, J. C. Strauss, S. L. Stein, Gustav 
Steckel, Walinger, Joseph Knaffl, F. A. Rinehart, L. F. 
Hammer and G. W. Topliff. The chairman will appoint 
a larger general committee, whose members will cover 
the entire country. The affairs of the Memorial will be 
handled for the present by the executive committee. 
The full plans will be made public shortly. Meanwhile, 
those who desire any information can address Ryland 
Phillips, at 1507 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

While we are extending substantial aid to the af- 
flicted peoples of Europe, we cannot neglect the mem- 
ory of the good men and women who, by their noble, 
exemplary lives, made our world the better to live in 
and showed many of us the way to duty towards man- 
kind. Gustav Cramer was preéminently such a man, 
and it is fitting that the photographers, who, as a class, 
loved him for his solid friendship, joyous nature and 
estimable character, should unite to form and perpetu- 
ate a suitable memorial — not one made of bronze or 
stone, but one that shall, in a way, suggest his own 
sweet, generous nature. The committee in charge of 
this memorial will soon make known its plans, so that 
every one interested may share in this beautiful work 
and himself derive inspiration, joy and comfort. 


Lectures for Camera-Clubs 


OnE of the live topics at the present time, and one 
of absorbing interest to every American, is Mexico, our 
neighboring republic. Most of the reports that have 


been received from various sections of that interesting 
country are inadequate or misleading, and it is impor- 
tant that only reliable information on this subject should 
be disseminated. 

Mr. E. L. C. Morse, of Chicago,expert photographer and 
member of the Chicago Camera Club, with whose photo- 
graphic experiences readers of PHoro-ERA are familiar, 
passed several summers in Mexico, mingling with the peo- 
ple and speaking their language, in this way becoming in- 
timately acquainted with the customs and habits of the 
people. During his sojourn, Mr. Morse used his cam- 
era most judiciously, bringizg home a large number of 
interesting pictures of Mexican life. He has prepared 
an interesting lecture, with numerous beautifully col- 
ored lantern-slides, and has given it in many places with 
distinct success. 

Camera clubs and other bodies interested to hear 
this important lecture, may address Mr. Morse at 7456 
Bond Street, Chicago, Ill. The fee is $10.00 and all 
expenses. 


B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club Exhibition 


Tuart the spirit of friendly competition will stimulate 
greater interest in an annual exhibition is shown con- 
vincingly by the long-continued success of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union Camera Club. If the 
artistic standard this year was not quite as high as last, 
it was all but forgotten in the greater variety of subjects 
and the marked degree of human interest which most of 
them aroused. In fact, it may be truthfully said that 
as a whole the work of this club will bear comparison 
with that of almost any other club in the country. 
Awards were made in five classes by a jury consisting of 
Charles Wesley Hearn and William H. Kunz, both well- 
known Boston photographers, and Phil M. Riley, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Paoro-Era. 

Landscape: First Prize, Louis Astrella; Second Prize, 
Arthur Hammond; Honorable Mention, H. O. Stanley. 

Marine: First Prize, Arthur Hammond ; Second Prize, 
Louis Astrella; Honorable Mention, Louis Astrella. 

Portrait: First Prize, Arthur Hammond; Second 
oo Arthur Hammond; Honorable Mention, F. W. 

ill. 

Genre: First Prize, H. I. Saunders; Second Prize, 
Louis Astrella. 

General: First Prize, Chas. Keller; Second Prize, 
Henry Shaw; Honorable Mention, F. W. Hill. 


$500 for a National Trade-Mark 


Henk: is an opportunity for photographers as well as 
artists, for a photographic trade-mark is certainly pos- 
sible. In an effort to give definite form to the ‘“ Made 
in U. S. A.” movement, the Detroit Board of Commerce 
offers a prize of $500 for the best ‘“‘ Made in Detroit, 
U.S. A.,” trade-mark submitted by an American designer 
on or before February 25, 1915. The purpose is to ob- 
tain a trade-mark which shall be suitable for all classes 
of American products and which will represent them 
both in home and foreign markets. Full particulars 
may be had upon request of the Detroit Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


Tae AmerRIcAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 1915, 
Volume XXIX. Edited by Perey Y. Howe. With 
copious illustrations in black and in tint. Price, 
paper, 92 cents postpaid. Cloth, $1.45 postpaid. 
New York : George Murphy, Inc., 57 E. Ninth Street, 
sole sales-agent. 


This latest issue of our well-known and only annual 
is a worthy successor of the best editions that have gone 
before. Its 328 pages form a representative collection 
of cotemporaneous photography characterized by ju- 
dicious selection, careful reproduction and printing. 
Among those who are exceptionally well represented 
may be mentioned Joseph Kanffl, John W. Gillies, 
William S. Davis, Gertrude Kiisebier, G. T. Harris, W. 
H. Porterfield, Theodore Eitel, J. M. Whitehead, Hein- 
rich Krebs, A. R. F. Evershed, J. R. Peterson, Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, Jr., S. G. Kimber, Thomas Carlyle. Wil- 
liam Findlay, Edward H. Weston, William H. Zerbe, 
Helmar Lerski and B. J. Falk. 

The contributed articles are of diverse character, some 
technical and others along art lines. Of these the more 
important are by John W. Gillies, Paul Lewis Anderson, 
G. T. Harris, Marcus G. Lovelace, E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., 
F. W. Hill, H. Oliver Bodine, William H. Zerbe, Mal- 
colm Dean Miller, M.D., F. M. Steadman and A. L. 
Gareis. 


Evrorr THE Edited by Gregory 
Mason. War-map of Europe in colors, Large 8vo. 
92 pages. Complimentary to subscribers of The 
Outlook. New York: The Outlook Company. 


The output of books on the present European war is 
enormous. Publishers are besieged by persons eager 
to tell in book-form their individual story of the war, 
very few of whom have a correct conception of this 
vast subject. Itis amazing how much has been written 
on almost every phase of this, the greatest and most 
sanguinary war the world has witnessed, and the causes 
that have led up to it; yet very little, indeed, reaches 
the crux of the matter. So many misconceptions re- 
garding this tremendous crime against humanity exist 
in the minds of really intelligent people that there is 
need of a simple, concise and impartial statement from 
an authoritative source. 

Such an account is presented in the form of the pam- 
phlet issued by the Outlook Company. With calm and 
dispassionate judgment Mr. Mason has assembled the 
views on the various phases of the present deplorable 
situation penned by writers, critics and diplomats of 
recognized standing, and included a collection of tele- 
grams exchanged between the heads of the belligerent 
nations before the commencement of hostilities. It is, 
in all truth, the best and fairest presentation of the 
history of this huge conflict that has come to our atten- 
tion. The work contains also biographical sketches of 
‘Some Men of the Hour” — eminent personages identi- 
fied with the war. With rare business acumen the pub- 
lishers have withheld the sale of this important brochure, 
but offer it gratis with a subscription to The Outlook, 
the price of which is $3.00. Subscriptions on this basis 
may be sent to the publishers or to PHoro-Era. 


Srorires Anout AnimAts. By C. H. 
Claudy. With illustrations in color by Thomas 
Wrenn. Cloth-bound; 12mo. Price, $1.25 net ; 
postage 10 cents. New York: McBride, Nast & 
Company. 

It has been said that to write well for children one 
must first have children of his own. Mr. Claudy began 
in the proper fashion, and his success in this difficult 
field of literature must in part be attributed to suitable 
preparation. Many of the puzzling questions of his 
young hopeful have been utilized as the basis for chap- 
ters in this and the companion book, “ Tell-Me-Why 
Stories About Mother Nature,’ and if even so well in- 
formed a man as Mr. Claudy found difficulty to answer 
them offhand, he has surreptitiously consulted many 
serious books of learning meanwhile, and is now pre- 
pared to explain them all in a manner which the youth- 
ful mind can understand and enjoy. In the present 
volume Mr. Claudy writes charmingly about the origin of 
our domestic animals, as well as the more timid creatures 
of the woodland, and how they have evolved from wild 
animals of the great forest and jungle. Youthful ques- 
tions are much the same in every household, and this 
book will prove a life-saver to many a perplexed father 
and mother who, in reading it aloud at the fireside, 
may themselves glean much that they never knew 
before. 


ConquEst or THE Tropics. By Frederick Upham 
Adams. Many illustrations. Octavo. Price, $2.00 
net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


So much has been written, said and done to discredit 
“ big business’ in the eyes of the people that it seems 
high time for those well informed to chronicle “ the case 
for the defense”; to point out the achievements and dis- 
tinct benefits that require more than codperation — in 
fact, that can result only from unified, well-directed 
effort. This laudable and tremendous task is self-im- 
posed by the publishers of the present volume, the first 
of a series planned to describe certain large business- 
enterprises whose histories concern and should interest 
the public. The work is well begun by Mr. Adams, who 
writes in a very readable manner the absorbing story 
of the development of the United Fruit Company. He 
has given us an intimate picture of Central America as 
it was and as it is — thanks to American capital judi- 
ciously expended for the good of the native population, 
as well as of the stockholders in the United States. 
There is a marked absence of the glamour of romance so 
characteristic of the average travel-book, and a remark- 
able fertility of authenticated facts; Central America is 
pictured as she really i is. The book will be read with 
1 e by prospective tourists, investors and a public 
which is demanding that far-reaching corporations shall 
give an account of their stewardship. 


Wilkes-Barre Camera Club 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of this club will 
be held at the club rooms, 131 South Main Street, from 
February 22 to 25, inclusive. The last date for entries 
is February 6. Information may be had of the Secretary. 


Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh 


Tue Second Annual Pittsburgh Salon of National 
Photographie Art will be presented by the Photographic 
Section of the Academy of S and Art, in Galleries 
L and M of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March 1 to 31, 1915. For particulars, address com- 
munications to Mr. Charles E. Beeson, Secretary, 1th 
floor, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Photo by F. W. Lovell, 
No. Cambridge, Mass. 


For Winter’s Dark Days 


When the light is feeble for details in shadow and the 
background is comparatively over-lighted by the snow 
—these are the times that prove the possibilities of the 


Bausch feiss 
-TESSAR [ENS 
“MASTER OF SPEED AND LIGHT” 


You can rely on a Tessar for a clear, crisp image and 
uniform illumination to the extreme corners. 


The Tessar Ic has three times the speed of the ordi- 
nary rectilinear, while the Tessar IIb is almost twice as 
fast as usual rectilinear lenses. The Tessar IIb offers 
a very wide range of usefulness for instantaneous work 
and can be adapted to almost any make of camera. 


Valuable information on lenses sent on request. Ask 
your dealer about trying out a Tessar on your camera. 


Bausch lJomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturers in America of Stereo Prism Field Glasses. Projection Lanterns ( Balopticons), 
Microscopes, Engineering Instruments, Ophthalmic Lenses and other high grade optical products 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The most satisfactory way to show 
photo prints—the way every one is 


y sure to enjoy—is with the 


Balopticon 


THE Balop STEREOPTICON 


3 the brilliant image projected the 


a most striking reproduction of your pictures. Its mechan- 
ical durability, its ease of operation and its exceptional op- 
tical efficiency mark it as the most satisfactory of lanterns. 


Read the details of these two models 
from the wide Balopticon line. 


The Home Balopticon (shown 
below) for the projection of photo 
prints and other opaque objects 
is the most efficient and depend- 
able lantern ever offered at a mod- 
erate price for this form of pro- 
jection. Its special nitrogen-filled 
Mazda lamp gives a brilliant il- 
lumination heretofore unequalled 
in instruments of its type—and 
its simplicity of operationthrough- 
out makes it particularly attractive 
to the amateur. The achromatic 
lens is of high quality, giving im- 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


558 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ages of the Balopticon standard 
—clear, crisp, sharply defined 
over the entire field. Price com- 


plete $35.00. 


TheCombination Model at $45.00 
provides for both opaque and 
lantern slide work—with instant 
interchange from one to the other. 


Send for full in- 
formation and 
prices of Balopti- 
cons—also special 
circular about slide 
making and the 
use of a lantern. 


Makers of the celebrated Tessar and Protar Lenses and other 2 OMe 


high-grade optical goods. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 45) 


be forgiven obvious lapses in composition. The tech- 

nique is well-nigh faultless. Data: September 3; 3 P.M. ; 

8 x 10 studio-camera; Voigtliinder & Sohn’s Portrait- 

Lens; at full aperture; 1 second; 5 x 7 plate; East- 

_ plate-tank powders; 614 x 814 print, Artura Carbon 
lack. 

We now pass from the semi-professional to a pro- 
fessional worker —L. L. Higgason, with his portrait 
of a violinist, page 34. The composition here is above 
reproach and evinces thorough experience. The poise 
of the figure, the depth of expressi e judi 
subordination of important details — tke violin and bow 
and the hands holding them, the white vest and shirt- 
front (the latter cleverly hidden by the flowing tie) — are 
evidences of a knowledge that belongs to a well-equipped 
artist. Data: August; light, large north window; Ham- 
mer; pyro; Cooke lens, 14-inch focus; stop, F/5.6; 3 
seconds; print, Eastman’s E, S. Platinum 7 x 914. 

In “ Meditation,” page 35, we behold a beautifully 
modeled head, well poised and effectively lighted. The 
sitter proved to be an extremely artistic subject which, 
in the creation of a work of art, often spells one-half 
of the achievement. The artist, from the professional 
ranks, is to be complimented highly on this superb 
production. Data: November, 7 p.m.; Cooper-Hewitt 
light; 4 seconds; 8x10 studio-camera; 16-inch Wil- 
lard portrait-lens; stop, F/4; Central Comet plate; 
pyro-metol; 4x6 Noko print, hydro-metol. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


TuE picture, “ On the Trail,’ page 38, was entered 
at the time whenthe game-laws in New England were sus- 
pended, and everybody able to procure a hunter’s license 
was permitted to shoot the deer, the fox and the rabbit. 
Many an amateur sportsman of uncertain marksman- 
ship or inexperience in the woods would only wound his 
quarry, or, at other times, mistake a human being for a 
legitimate prey. That all is not right when promis- 
cuous “ gunning ” is allowed, is evident. There would 
seem to be considerable room for some wise legislation. 
The figure of the hunter stands out in strong relief and 
appears as if he really were in earnest. Data: 3A 
Special Kodak ; Zeiss lens; at F/6.3; 1 second; N. C. 
film ; tank, Kodak powders; 614 x 81 “4 Royal Bromide ; 
Duaratol. 

Mr. Wendell’s “‘ Summer Sunset,” page 39, is as per- 
fect an illusion as straight photography can produce. 
A little effort of the imagination, and the mind could 
picture the glowing color of sky and water. It is an 
effective picture, well planned. Data: August, 1914; 
6.15 p.M.; light, low sun through light clouds; Ham- 
mer, Non-Hal, Ortho; pyro in tank; Voigtlinder Alpine 
camera, 314 x Collinear, Series Ill; 4%4-inch focus ; 
stop, F/6.8; 45 second ; 3-times color-screen ; 614 x 814 

enlargement on Platinum Enlarging Cyko. 

The author of an admirable picture of Michelangelo’s 
famous statue of Moses, in St. Paul’s without the Walls, 
Rome, entered a number of European views, all of uni- 
form technical merit, showing that his success was not 
the result of mere chance. The jury selected the statue 
of the great lawgiver on account of particular excellence 
and the obvious difficulties encountered in the making. 
The effect of light and shade is very striking and helps 
to emphasize the beauty of the sculptures. Data: Feb- 
ruary, 3 P.M.; light, bright from one large window 
quite high; Century Grand, 4 x 5; Wollensak Planatic, 
Series III; 614-inch focus; stop, F/22; 10 seconds; 


Jougla Green Label; hydro-metol; Platona — medium 
soft 344 x 414 print. 

The scene pictured on page 40 contrasts two small 
boys with the large mountains they are beholding. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the youngsters appreciate 
their physical insignificance as compared to the vast 
mountain-range ; but pictorially they make an admira- 
ble foil to the extensive scenery and the magnificent 
vista. Data: August 18, 1914; sunlight; 1C Tessar 
lens; F/8; Cramer Medium Iso; 4 log second; 314 x 4% 
Azo print. 


Photographs by Parcel-Post 


Post Office Department 
(Third Assistant Postmaster-General ) 
Division of Classification 
Nov. 13, 1914. 
Mr. WitFrep A. FRENCH, 
383 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., 

Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of recent 
date, in regard to the rate of postage chargeable on 
photographs, and in reply I have to say that parcels 
of photographs weighing more than four pounds are 
fourth-class matter and are chargeable with the regular 
parcel-post rates. Parcels of photographs weighing less 
than four pounds are third-class matter and are charge- 
able with postage at the rate for that class, one cent for 
each two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Your suggestion that the parcel-post rates be extended 
to all parcels of photographs has been noted and will 
be given careful consideration. 

4 
KERY, 


Third Assistant 


‘Once a Famous Photographer 


DaniEL BENDANN, well known in art-circles and a 
famous old-time photographer, died early in December 
in Baltimore, Md., of infirmities incident to old age. 
He was born in Richmond, Va., seventy-nine years ago. 
Eminent men went to Baltimore to pose before his 
camera, among them President James Buchanan, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, Chief Justices 
Taney and Chase, Horace Greeley and all the leading 
actors and actresses of the time when Bendann was in 
his prime. 


Art-Photography at Columbia University 


TuE bulletin of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, announces two courses of lectures and laboratory- 
work under the direction of Clarence H. White. The 
first is devoted to the application of art to photography, 
with instruction in the use of the camera, field, studio 
and laboratory-work, developing, printing and mounting. 
The second is devoted to making negatives, positives, 
enlarged negatives, the manipulation of negatives and 
printing-papers, also coating of papers; photography 
in landscape, architecture, illustration and portraiture ; 
mounting, framing and lantern-slide making. The fee 
is $30, with a laboratory-fee of $2, and the second half- 
year begins February 3. Further particulars may be 
had of Arthur Wesley Dow, Director of the Department 
of Fine Arts, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


THERE are no beautiful creations in the presence of 
which one may not feel an emotion of mingled joy, ad- 
miration and surprise. — Francis Aubert 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


Our last letter was written before the close of the 
Salon, so that our information about the sales was not 
up to date. The last time we had visited the exhibi- 
tion was on the occasion of the “draw” for the Art 
Union prizes when, compared to other years, there was 
only a small sprinkling of red “sold” labels on the 
frames. The last week, however, a perfect shower of 
these cheering, red spots fell, proving that a good many 
buyers had come forward at the last. This and the Art 
Union sales brought the total up to above last year’s, 
and not so far below the record year of 1912. 

As many of the exhibitors had given their pictures 
for the good of the Prince of Wales’ Fund, the profits 
for this were materially augmented. The war and the 
need of self-sacrifice have let loose a surprising amount 
of good impulses, and the spirit of giving has by no 
means been left to the rich. Photographers, who natu- 
rally are amongst the hardest hit, have not been back- 
ward in helping. As an instance, we may cite a dis- 
tinguished lady amateur of Hampstead, who has set 
about in a businesslike way to turn her talents to ac- 
count. Her specialty is the photography of children, 
and now her friends and her friends’ friends, who 
hitherto have been accustomed to get charming studies 
of their children presented to them gratis, are informed 
by public advertisement in the suburb that in future 
their children may still be photographed —at a price, 
and the proceeds are to be devoted to the relief of the 
many destitute Belgians who are now amongst us. 
There is a comforting feeling to most people in the 
double-barreled thought that they are helping a good 
cause and, at the same time, acquiring something that 
they really want. The consequence is that this lady 
amateur is already quite busy, and if business continues 
to increase, an assistant — who, of course, will give her 
services for nothing — will be necessary. 

Another photographer we know, who lives in a 
sleepy little village not thirty miles from London, being 
too old to enlist, but eager to help, was at a loss how to 
manage it until the recruiting-sergeant came along, and 
a happy idea struck him. He put a short notice in the 
Parish Magazine to the effect that he would photograph 
every recruit from the village directly he had received 
his uniform, and give him half a dozen copies. He, too, 
was soon busy, for a big percentage of the men joined 
the colors. 

OF course, there is another side to this ‘“ work-for- 
nothing ’’ development, and many people deplore it, 
asserting that such activities deprive the regular pro- 
fessional of his legitimate business. But we are not at 
all sure that this is true, or at the most only in a very 
minor degree, for most photographs taken in both cases 
mentioned would, during the present bad times, never 
have been made at all, for all classes of society have set 
their faces sternly against spending money on anything 
that is unnecessary or suggestive of luxury. 

In opposition to this view, Mr. Tickner Edwards in 
the current number of Photographic Scraps, the journal 
of the Ilford Company, contends that there has already 
been a reaction amongst amateur photographers, and as 
a distraction from the awful and continual contempla- 
tion of war they have turned to photography again for 
relaxation, finding ample scope in the portrayal of 
autumn-tints. Certainly the color of the leaves and the 
atmospheric effects, seen day after day during this ex- 


ceptionally fine and windless autumn, impress one as 
having been even more wonderful than usual; but we 
are frankly doubtful whether photographers have 
recorded them, and feel somehow that Mr. Edwards’ 
wish is father to his thought. But the reaction will 
certainly come when we feel a reasonable conviction of 
eventual and complete victory, and there are very few 
English photographers who are not prepared to wait 
patiently, if need be, till the color-schemes of yet an- 
other autumn are before us. 

One of the writers has lately judged the annual 
photographic competition organized by the Nursing- 
Times. ‘This is the third year in succession that we 
have examined the prints sent in, and the headway nurse- 
amateur photographers have made in that time is lit- 
tle short of amazing. The majority of the work, both 
technically and artistically, has steadily improved, and 
is a very conclusive proof of the benefit of such compe- 
titions. This year many of the photographs throw a 
sidelight on the war, and such notices on the backs of 
the prints, as, “‘ My photography was stopped by mobili- 
zation of the staff of the hospital,” or, “ Am ordered to 
France on Red Cross work,” were frequent. One enter- 
prising lady even sent pictures of convalescent High- 
landers, and a pathetic reminder of devastated Belgium 
came in the shape of sharply focused little views of an- 
cient architecture in that sorely tried country, which 
is now nothing but a battered wreck. This nurse little 
thought that her holiday snapshots would be the last 
records ever to be taken of those priceless monuments 
of the past. 

Mr. A. H. Blake has been absent from London lately. 
He has been visiting the principal big towns in England 
lecturing on the war. He has begun in the north and 
has had a great in Manchester, York and Scar- 
borough; and no wonder, for apart from his powers of 
entertaining his audience, there is no subject of such at- 
traction as this upheaval of Europe. The lecture is 
illustrated with many of his own lantern-slides, the part 
concerning the violation of Belgium has some good 
photographs, and Mr. Blake also shows the new features 
of modern warfare — airships, aeroplanes, submarines, 
mines, etc. 

Another popular lecturer is Mr. Martin Duncan, who 
had an appreciative audience at the Camera Club, last 
week, when he discoursed on “ The Romance of Marine 
Biology.”’ Perhaps the most interesting of his slides 
were those of anemones, star- and cuttle-fish. The work 
of the marine biologist is most valuable to the fishing- 
industry, and the lecturer deplored the fact that insuffi- 
cient attention was paid to it. 

Although it is not of strictly photographic interest, 
we feel that we cannot let this letter go without a com- 
ment on what has been quite a sensation in the art- 
world. Monsieur Rodin has presented to the British 
nation the collection of his sculptures which has lately 
been on view at the South Kensington Museum. 

Three months ago this collection, which includes 
eighteen masterpieces representing all periods of Rodin’s 
genius, was at the Duke of Westminster’s house. 
Owing to the impossibility of getting the sculptures 
conveyed back to Paris after the outbreak of war, it was 
suggested that the collection be stored at the South 
Kensington Museum, where the public might have a 
chance to enjoy it. When M. Rodin returned from 
Paris to London, he was charmed how well it was dis- 
played. In his own words: “ As a little token of my 
admiration for your heroes, I decided to present the 
collection to England.” This priceless gift has been 
accepted with gratitude by the British government, 
which feels that such generosity has forged a new bond 
between the two nations. 
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WHEN OUT FOR THE 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


Made with a Goerz 


PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH A 


GOERZ 


LENS 


A GLANCE at the files of any pho- 
tographic magazine in 
which data of the illustrations are given will prove 
the wisdom of this advice. The popularity of 
Gorrz LENSES among advanced amateurs is no 
passing whim, dependent on our advertisements. 
On the contrary, it is the result of a quarter of a 
century of careful workmanship, during which we 
have never lowered our standard of quality to 
meet the exigencies of competition. There are 
now several different series of GoERz LENSES — 
some for general photography, others for por- 
traiture, wide-angle photography, process-work, 
telephoto and motion-picture photography. They 
differ in price according to the cost of material and 
the number of special corrections required, but 
they are all of one quality —GOERZ QUALITY. 

Goerz Dagor and Syntor Anastigmats can be 

fitted to any hand-camera of adjustable bel- 

lows-extension and to a few fixed-focus”’ 


outfits, e.g., the new No. 1 Kodak Junior. 
Order from your regular deaier 


For special information or a catalog of GOERZ LENSES 
and HAND-CAMERAS, apply to your dealer or to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
ice and Facto 
323% EAST prone STREET. NEW YORK 


Dealers’ Distributing Agents west of Ohio: 
Burke & James, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


KINOGRAPH 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
Ask us something about the 


Ask us how itis possible to 

produce’ your own movies. 
sk us how it can be done at a 

moderate price. 

Ask us why the Kinograph is the 
camera to do it with. 

Don’t ask us how it can be sold 
for $50.00—that’s our secret. 


The Kinograph pamphlet will be sent upon 
request, and is sure to interest you. 


PHOTO- SALES: CORPORATION- 


235 Fifth Avenue --New York. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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WINTER-NECESSITIES 


A. & H. Brand For a year we have said that the A. & H. brand of Record Plate is the 

fastest on earth. For indoor- or outdoor-work, ultra-speed snapshots, 
Record Plates street-scenes, groups under artificial light, and for the fag end of the day 
(Fastest Plate on Earth) in professional studios it has no equal. 

Instantaneous exposures with small stops giving fully exposed negatives 
have been the rule throughout the summer and early autumn. In the winter Record Plates 
give a latitude far greater than any plate you have ever used. 

And it is free from fog, of fine grain and will stand unlimited forcing indevelopment. There 
is no other plate like it. Send for pamphlet. 


HYPONO A Marion & Co. product which we have handled for several years used 

by amateur, trade and professional photographers with the utmost con- 
fidence. It expels hypo in three minutes from negatives or prints —a wash of five minutes 
being all that is required to complete the process and ensure absolute permanence. When time 
enters into the equation, or where water is scarce, this product is preéminently a trouble saver. 
Send for a four-ounce vial and convince yourself of its absolute value. 35 cts. postage prepaid. 


P ANCHROM A This powder, of our own invention, used according to our 
directions, gives automatic results upon Autochrom plates. There 


FLASH-POWDER 1¢¢4 be no worry as far as movement is concerned, and perfect 


balance in color-values is a certainty in every exposure. Send 
for booklets and a splendid reproduction of an Autochrom made with Panchroma. 


ALLISON & HADAWAY 


233 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Arrange for Sittings in the 
Home Amidst Familiar 
Surroundings. 


Cooper Hewitt. 
Portable Outtits 


make it easy to accomplish. The novelty of having photographs 
taken right in their own familiar rooms appeals to every one. The 
subject feels more natural and at ease and the photographer gets 
better results. It’s anew and profitable field. Be the pioneer 
in your locality. 

The direct-current portable outfit weighs only 30 lbs.; the al- 
ne 50 Ibs. They are operated from any lighting 
plug. 


Send for Bulletin 3449B and get full particulars. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Eighth and Grand Streets, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Boston — 161 Summer St. Cleveland — Engineer's Building Philadelphia — 124 So. 8th St. 
Chicago — 215 Fisher Bldg. Detroit — Ford Building rgh — Westinghouse Building 
Cincinnati — Ist Nat. B’k .  Minneapolis— Andrus Bldg. St. Louis— Cen. Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Pxoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


The Kinograph Motion-Picture Camera 


REALIZING the growing popular appeal of motion- 
pictures, the International Photo-Sales Corporation has 
brought out the Kinograph at the phenominally low 
price of $50, including an F/6 lens and two film-boxes. 
The instrument is high-grade in every respect and re- 
duced to the simplest terms in respect to mechanism. 
It is the very instrument for use about the home, on the 
summer-or winter-vacation, or by professional men and 
women who can utilize motion-pictures occasionally to 

‘purpose. The film-boxes accommodate any length 
of film up to 150 feet. Send for a circular containing a 
complete description. 


A Rodenstock Speed-Card Free 


W. J. Larsury Company, 305 North Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, will send upon request a compact little speed- 
eard for the vest-pocket. Incidentally you will also 
receive information regarding the Eurynar lenses, a line 
of high-grade double anastigmats that you ought to 
know about. They are lenses of great speed, depth of 
focus and covering-power, and will work a wonderful 
improvement when substituted for your rapid rectilinear. 


The Struss Pictorial Lens 


For several years past Karl Struss has been a promi- 
nent figure among pictorial photographers. Much of 
his success has been due to lenses which he has made 
privately for his own use. Later, these lenses gave sat- 
isfaction to some of the most distinguished American 
artist-photographers, and Mr, Struss has now decided to 
place them upon the market. In this venture success 
seems assured, for Struss prints are characterized by a 
beautiful quality of image somewhat different from that 
obtainable with other soft-focus lenses. 


A Photographic Colony in Florida 


Mr. Wivevr C. Samira, well known throughout the 
photographic trade as Stereo Smith, has anchored in his 
“Garden of Eden.” There he is establishing a photo- 
graphic colony with grape-fruit and winter-home attrac- 
tions on the side, and he invites all of his many friends, 
patrons and acquaintances to follow his lead and “ live 
happily ever afterwards.” See announcement on another 


page. 
The Pocket Speed-Shutter 


For the modest sum of $4 you can convert your 
No. 3 Kodak into a speed-camera. The Pocket Speed- 
Shutter, with its black curtain and slit like the focal- 
plane shutter of a reflex-camera, interchanges with the 
roll-film in Kodaks equipped with glass-plate adapters. 
Two compact metal cylinders, furnished in a neat 
pocket-case, contain the shutter-curtain and operating- 
mechanism, and may be placed in position for use as 
readily as a spool of film. Two types are made — one 
working at 100, the other at 14000 second — so that even 
the novice, at small expense, can obtain successful 
speed-pictures. Shutters for 3A Kodaks are in prepara- 
tion, as announced in an advertisement on another page. 


Collinear Series II F/5.4 


In the November advertisement of Voigtliinder & 
Sohn the speed of this lens was given as F/4.5, whereas 
the correct speed is F/5.4. The Voigtliinder Heliar 
works at a speed of F/4.5. 


Southern School of Photography 


Dappy Livery has outdone himself in his new 
catalog of the Southern School of Photography; it is a 
work of art, as every piece of a photographer’s literature 
should be. Readers of Pooro-Era who contemplate a 
course of study to fit them for professional work should 
procure a copy at once, and they will do well to consider 
seriously the location, equipment and high standing of 
this institution. 


Prosch Dry-Battery Cartridges 


THESE mark a giant stride of progress in flashlight- 
photography, making it possible to fire an unlimited 
number of flash-bags simultaneously by means of a 
small pocket-battery. Commercial photographers will 
find them of inestimable value. A catalog will be sent 
upon application to Prosch Manufacturing Company, 
206 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Victor Specialties 


Ir you do things the Victor way, the weather does not 
matter. Portraits, interiors and every sort of commer- 
cial work may be made with the aid of Victor Flash- 
Powder, no matter how dark the winter days. In the 
use of this powder for commercial purposes a Victor 
Portable Flash-Bag is indispensable; it makes friends 
wherever it goes. Those who customarily object to 
flashlight-work in their homes find that Victor smoke- 
less flashlights overcome their every objection. For 
studio-work a Victor Flash-Cabinet is indicated; it is 
the equivalent of daylight and always dependable. De- 
scriptive literature will be sent upon request by J. H. 
Smith & Sons Co., 3542 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 


Solo Flash-Powder 


DesrirE the high price of chemicals, particularly 
metal magnesium, the price of Solo flash-powder is ex- 
ceedingly low — 22 and 80 cents per half- and two-ounce 
box, respectively. Solo gives a brilliant light, with 
very little noise and smoke, and is made from chemicals 
that form the safest possible combination. The whole- 
sale agent, 766 Cauldwell Avenue, New York City, will 
deliver free all orders of forty ounces or more. 


Autographic Kodak-Backs 


Wir the Autographic Kodak has come another in- 
novation—the Autographic Kodak-Back. This may 
be had to fit your 1A, 1A Junior, 3, 3A, 4 and 4A 
Kodak and thus transform it into an Autographic 
Kodak, with all its advantages, at very small expense. 
Any negative worth the making is worth a date and 
title, and the value of every picture is increased by the 
ability to identify it positively in years to come. 
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The Largest Portrait-Lens in the World 


A GIGANTIC lens of 11 inches diameter and aperture 
F/4.2 has recently been constructed by J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., of London, for which Burke & James, Inc., 
of Chicago, are the sole American agents, for the use of 
a photographer in Egypt, who wishes to secure life-size 
pictures in natural perspective. The theoretical design 
presented considerable difficulties, as the standard of 
definition in the final picture must be of as high an 
order asin the case of a small lens. Aberrations which 
increase as the focal length increases had therefore to be 
remarkably well corrected. After weeks of calculation 
the desired form to give the individual lenses was 
found. 

Over six months elapsed before the glass-makers 
were able to provide suitable material. The grinding 
and polishing, fortunately, passed off without incident. 
The total length of the lens is 20% inches, flange- 
diameter 16 inches, width 1245 inches, and the lens 
complete weighs a trifle more than 100 pounds. 

After the best results had finally been obtained it 
was thought that it might be of interest to see what 
stereoscopic effect was obtained by reason of the large 
glass-diameter, which far exceeds the separation of the 
eyes and might, therefore, be expected to produce 
curious results. The test-object which had to be very 
short on account of the little depth of focus was a thin 
plate painted on each side with alternate bands of black 
and white. These were so arranged that a black band 
on the right-hand side corresponded to a white band on 
the left-hand side. The object was put up about 20 feet 
from the lens and photographed in four ways. 

1. With the lens covered, except for a small hole in 
the middle. 

2. With the lens covered, except for a small hole on 
the right-hand side. 

3. With the lens covered, except for a small hole on 
the left-hand side. 

4. With the complete lens uncovered. 

No. 1 corresponds to a photograph taken with a lens 
of the same focal length, but small aperture, Nos. 2 and 
3 to photographs taken by shifting such a lens 5 inches 
to the right and left respectively. 

No. 4 is similar to what one might expect in a stere- 
opticon using both these photographs. 

In No. 1 the end of the plate only is visible. 

In No. 2 the end and the right-hand side is visible. 

In No. 3 the end and the left-hand side is visible. 

In No. 4 the end and also both the sides are visible, 
the whole being combined to form one view. 

The photographs thus show the ability of a large lens 
to see around a corner. 

Photographers have often stated that a large lens 
gives more roundness and modeling, and that, perhaps, 
is explained by this property of seeing around corners. 


The Jamieson Studios 


Mr. A. L. Jamtgson, the accomplished Boston por- 
trait-photographer, whose October cover of PHoro-ERA 
elicited such high praise, now operates two studios. 
One is located at 394 Boylston Street, opposite the 
editorial rooms of PHoto-Era, in the Back Bay dis- 
trict; the other at 28 Avery Street, Boston’s new thor- 
oughfare in the heart of the shopping-district. Several 
of Mr. Jamieson’s superb portraits of men have come 
to our attention, but more delicate work, particularly 
altogether charming vignetted portraits of women and 
children, is his forte. A conscientious, painstaking ar- 
tist, he deserves a full measure of success in this new 
double venture. 


Lifelike Portraiture 


THERE is no doubt that high-class portraiture, such 
as has been known for many years, has nearly passed 
away, although it is still practised by conscientious and 
capable portraitists, who; however, are almost entirely 
professionals. This is due to the fact that these work- 
ers use genuine portrait-lenses and adopt a proper sys- 
tem of lighting. These portraits possess the admirable 
and distinctive quality of rotundity, or roundness in 
modeling, which is generally called by the craft a 
plastic or stereoscopic effect. Such a picture is the 
head of a young woman, by E. R. Trabold, reproduced 
on page 35. Mr. Trabold informs us that this superb 
picture represents his regular work, for which he uses 
an old-style Willard portrait-lens of 16-inch focus and 
a Cooper-Hewitt light. 


Enlarging with Condensors 


Tue Bausch & Lomb Optical Company has issued 
a special circular, entitled, ‘‘ Enlarging with Con- 
densors.” It describes how an enlarging-apparatus 
should be set up, and gives instructions for the adjust- 
ment of the light, the lens to use and information re- 
garding the improved mountings of photographic con- 
densors. A copy will be mailed on request to any one 
who is interested. 


Lecture on Practical Optics 


Mr. Wa.TER G. Wo lens-expert and manager of 
the optical department of Pinkham & Smith Company, 
has been giving his lecture, “Practical Optics,’ at 
camera clubs with great success. He describes in simple 
terms the construction and uses of the various types of 
photo-lenses, etc. Club-secretaries will do well to cor- 
respond with Mr. Wolfe, as he makes no charge other 
than his expenses. 


Humor in the Morning Mail 


San Francisco, Nov. 18, 1914. 
Pxoro-ERA Magazine, 
Boston, Mass., 

Gentlemen: I am enclosing a draft for one dollar and 
50/100 for another year’s subscription to PHoto-ErRa. 
I think my subscription is up in November, and I 
do not wish to miss a copy. You certainly get out 
a fine magazine. I would like to be registered as a 
member of the Round Robin Guild. I would like to 
submit some of my prints for consideration in the Be- 
ginners’ Contest to see whether they are up to the stand- 
ard for workers of about two years’ amateur experience. 

I have been taking pictures (?) about two years. 
Started with a Premoette Jr.; now use a 314 x 414 
Graflex. 

I notice in the November issue you state that you are 
seldom informed as to the standing of the contestants. 
For your information I submit the following : 

Name: C. H. C___.. 

Age: Twenty years. 

Occupation: Assistant Cashier of The 
Bank, San Francisco. 

Disposition: Chronic grouch except when reading 
Pxoro-Era. Spend most of my money on photography 
and get the “ dickens” from my friends for having such 
a hobby. 

Address: 550 _____- Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hoping that the above will help you, also that you 
will not think me a “ nut,” I remain, 

Respectfully, 


P.S. Mental status unknown. 
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Mr. Amateur 
Let this be Your New 
Year’s Resolution: 


“ ResOLveD, That during 1915 I will use 
every effort to increase my photographic 
successes and eliminate my failures.” 

The quickest way to realize this much to 


the desired end is to equip your 
camera with a 


DYNAR 


A TRUE ANASTIGMAT 


[THE Dynar is a genuine Jena glass anastigmat 
working at the high speed of F/6.8, twice the rapidity 
of the best rectilinears; while to obtain equal sharpness 
of definition the rectilinear would have to be used at 
F/16— eight times as slow as the Dynar at full aperture. 
This great speed makes possible 


Snapshots on Dull Winter-Days 

The Dynar is sold in cells that fit, without adjustment, 
all the modern shutters, thus eliminating fitting charges 
and the delay incident upon ing your camera to the 
factory. 

To prove the quality of the Dynar we will arrange a 
ten-day trial through your dealer. If you are interested 
in securing better results with your camera, ask your 
dealer for our catalog or write direct to 


VOIGTLANDER 


242-244 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Works: Brunswick, Germany 


Canadian Agents: Hupfeld, Ludecking & Co. 
Montreal, Canada 


Color- 
Photography 


with 


Autochrom 
Plates 


RENDER ABSOLUTELY TRUE 
RECORDS IN 


NATURAL COLORS 


THEIR MANIPULATION IS 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


WE NOW HAVE A 


Complete Stock 


IN ALL SIZES 


Lumiére Jougla 
Company 
75 Fifth Ave. New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


a PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


BOOKS INSTRUCTION 


PORTFOLIO OF 63 HALFTONES OF AURORA LIFE- DADDY LIVELY’S SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF PHOTO- 
STUDIES ($7.50), both draped and in the nude, and print-set GRAPHY opens March 1. Special post-graduate course dur- 
No. 300, consisting of twelve 6 x 10 original nude photographs ing August. Write for new catalog. SovuTHERN ScHOoL oF 
(statuary- poses), $3.75 — total value $11.25 for $7.50 net sent, PHoTocrarny, McMinnville, Tenn. 

; express paid on receipt of price, by PHoro-Era » 383 


Boylston | Street, Boston, U. 8. A. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
er made. you your es every mon’ 
a upon receiving them, they will not be lost or mutilated. You REQUESTS for Positions as Salesmen, Operators, etc.; 
2 can always find what you want quickly. Price $1.00 net, lo studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, 
a postpaid. cannot be advertised in Puoto-Era, unless accompanied by con- 
_ vincing preafe of the ability, character and business-integrity of 
7 advertiser. to the p 
FoR. SALE 
: 8 x 10 TESSAR LENS, SERIES IIB (F/6.3), in Compound 
S ect order. List $124.00, immediate sale $70.00, or Feb. 1 
or best offer received. F. M. Concord, N. H. — 50 ble for each illustrations. 
jected ones returned if C. M. SHEpp, 


PHOTO-ERA ARTIST-MOUNTS in various colors and tex- 193 Farmington A Avenue, ] Hartford, Conn. 
tures, 24 sheets in a portfolio 10 x 1214 inches sent for 35 cents 

pores, larger quantities pro rata. Make your own selection COPIES OF PHOTO-ERA in good condition, both text and 
rom the following list: Carbon Black Antique, Orange-Brown advertising, to complete volumes for binding. May, June, July, 
Antique Filter-Texture, Heavy Brownish Black Camel-Hair, Sept., 1905; March, April, 1906; Jan., March, June, 1907; June, 
Heavy Greenish Black Camel-Hair, Heavy Sultan Buff, Heavy 1909; Jan., Feb., July and Sept., 1910; Dec., 1911; Jan., Oct., 

Sultan Green, Heavy Sultan Light _ PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 1912. In exchange for any one of these the publisher will send 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A Puoro-Era for three months free. 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching 
investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will 
do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in 
writing as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, 
however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue 
containing the advertisement was dated. 


: WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers in Your City 


WILL NEVER KNOW” 
a fine work you are capable of making until you have 
good, fast anastigmat lens. We have some exce} 
tional bargains in high-grade lenses, second-hand but 
re rfect condition and guaranteed. Send for Lens Bargain- 
it. Largest photographic stock in the East. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 38 oy St., Boston, Mass. 
man Kodak Co 


FORMERLY $50.00, NOW $30.00 


TURN NICHT INTO DAY 
With this Lamp. PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
You should get one of these Lamps. 
Send for our Fenncriticn before buying 
elsewhere. Fully described in Catalog 
No. 114. Send stamp to-day. 


WILLOUGHBY, 810 Broadway, New York 


STEADMAN’S NEW BOOK 


UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY and UNIT ACTINOMETER 


wn faster plate, a brighter subjects and a larger stop all tend 
to shorten exposure. EVERY PHOT 'OGRAPHER KNOWS 
THIS. Fix these elements with yi cme numbers and see the 
‘exposure difficulties”’ the ‘arbitrary exposure-methods"’ 
hike for the woods. card request will bring a descrip- 
tive ee that will delight you to re 
. M. STEADMAN, BOX E, CONCORD, . iH. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


For information address 
Clarence H. White, 230 East 11th Street, N. Y. City 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well asnew ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


GRAFLEX and KODAK HEADQUARTERS 


Always a few used or shelf-worn cameras on hand at ve: 
attractive prices. Bargain-List No. 32 now ready. 


in your name. 
OBRIG CAMERA CO. 
A.C.Wilmerding 147 Fulton St.,N.Y. W.E.Wilmerding 


Photographers 


Sell post-cards from your negatives. Put them in the 
stores, there is money in it. You have the negatives, 


we will make the cards. 


100 from 1 negative $2.00 — from 5 to 10 negatives $3.25 
300 from 1 negative 4.20 — from 5 to 10 negatives 6.30 
500 from 1 negative 6.25 — from 5 to 10 negatives 8.00 
1000 from 1 negative 10.00 — from 5 to 10 negatives 12.50 
Delivery from 3 to 5 days. Return-postage 10 cents per 100. 
Sample card and complete bargain-list of cameras, lenses, etc., 
free. A new post-card size convertible anastigmat lens in cells, 
with case, will cover 5 x 7 plate, wide open, $18.00 postpaid. 
We take cameras, lenses, etc., in exchange. Ask us before buying. 


WRIGHT, sureties RACINE, WIS. 


High-Grade Cameras at Reasonable Prices 
Wepranyfecturs, VIEW, FOLDING and BOX CAMERAS 
AND PHOTO. -ACCESSORI 


CONLEY CAMERA COMPANY 
507 Main St., Rochester, Minnesota 


PROSCH FLAS HLIGHTS 


EST FOREVERY PURPOS 


New electric STUDIO on Lr uet) os adapted to loose powder or 
DRY-BATTERY CARTR GES. Operate several simultaneously 
from small pocket-battery. go ® outfit with stand, $12.50. You 
can do wonders with our small Handbag. ‘omplete with lamp, #5.00. 
Everything for flashlight-work. New price-list on request. 

Prosch Manufacturing Co., 204 East 19th Street, New York 


Get results like this with R.R. Lens plate ba 


(3A in preparation) 


This focal Do shutter interchanges with the roll film in Kodaks equipped with 


It is easier - put in and take out than the roll film 
Sharp pictures of objects moving with the utmost rapidity can be taken with the ordin- 
ary F.8 R.R. Lens furnished with camera. 


For No. 3 Folding - No. 3 Special - No. 3 Six-Three Kodaks. 


Price $4.00 in pocket case. 
POCKET SPEED SHUTTER 


Ask your dealer. Send for booklet. 


Co... 
97-101 Reade St., New York. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. For 
twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist them to 
secure these positions. Learn how you can become suc- 


cessful. Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for cata- ° 
logue— NOW! a in were made 
Lear COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY is i 
910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois = by ae 


LEARN 
_PHOTOGRAPHY 


LL ITS BRANCHES 
>, AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


By $50 to $100 weekly as a roy 
Picture Photographer. Earn $20 
$50 weekly as a Studio- Operator, a. 
paper- or War-Photographer, Official Gov't 
Photographer, Photo-Engraver, or start a 
business of your own, practically without 
capital. Full term | to 3 months. 
Nobook-study. Practical demonstration. 
We assist you to positions. Amateur 
course $25. Men or Women. 
Call or Write for Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
Founded and Directed by E. Brunel 


Unlimited Opportunities for the Expansion of Your Business 


are offered in the countless fields of operation which are laid open by — 


“The Li ght Thats Always Available” 
Victor Flash Powder 


This powder furnishes a soft, powerful light of any desired volume or 
direction 


Your Dealer Carries it and Recommends it 


ILEX ANASTICMAT F. 63 ILEX UNIVERSAL SHUTTER 


The fastest Automatic Shutter on the Market, with all the famous 
ILEX Features. The favorite for small and Compact Cameras. 


3%x4%4 $23.00 - 34x 5% $25.00 

ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 

} 564 Ilex Circle ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers handle ILEX Goods 
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The Print-Collector’s 


Q uar t er | y FitzRoy Carrington 


SOME OF THE ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN 1915 


Van eos His Original Etchings and Iconog- 
By Arthur M. Hind 
William Bide and His Water Color Drawings in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
By Elisabeth Luther Cary 
John La Farge as an Illustrator. .By Frank Weitenkampf 
A Collection of Musicians’ Portraits 
Hollar’s London... Edward R. Smith 
German Woodcuts of the Fifteenth Century 
By Emil H. Richter 
Piranesi and “ Le Carceri d’ Invenzione ” 
By W. M. Ivins, Jr. 
Old peed Drawings in the Metropolitan Mu- 
By George S. Hellman 
The Golden Book of 
Henry L. Seaver 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Published for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
16 East 40th St., New York 4 Park St., Boston 


Make Home- Portraits 


which will need no retouching, even 
under unfavorable light-conditions, 
by using 


The’ Smith” Soft-Focus Lens 


SEMI-ACHROMAT 


Made in Three Series 


These lenses blend the image so 
softly and beautifully that they ren- 
der the texture of the skin as the 
eye sees it, instead of exaggerating 
tiny effects, as always happens 
when a fully corrected lens is used. 


Pinkham &S Smith Co. 


Two f 288-290 Boylston Street 1 Boston 
Stores | 13% Bromfield Street \ Mass. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Guide to Picture-Making by 
Photography 
“ Pictorial Composition and 


the Critical Judgment of 


Pictures ” 
By HENRY R. POORE, A.N.A. 
Seventh Edition. Revised, 1913 
CONTENTS 
I. Introductory XI. The Place of Photo- 
Il. The Scientific Sense graphy in Fine Art 
in Pictures XII. Breadth v. Detail 
III. Balance XIII. The Man in Art — 
IV. Evolving the Picture XIV. 
V. Entrance and Exit 


VI. The Circular Obser- XVI. Color, Harmony 
vation of Pictures Tone-Values 
VII. The Line of Beauty XVII. Envelopment and 
and the Rectangle Color-Perspective 
VIII. The Composition of xvIII. The Bias of Judg- 


One and More Units ment 
IX. Groups XIX. The Living Picture 
X. Light and Shade Appendix and Index 
The book is profusely illustrated 
Price, cloth - $2.00, postpaid 


Cheques require 10 cents additional for h 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade Agent 
383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ete: 
Higgins’ \ 
Photo-Mo ‘aste 
oto-Mounter 
uid Paste 


ice Paste 

Vegetable Glue, Etc. 

: Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive ond 
—— ill- ks and adhesives, adopt the 
: Higgins’ ie and Adhesives. will be 

Bassin) well put up, and so efficient. 

At Dealers’ Generally 

CHAS. M. nt & CO. 


Manufa 
271 Ninth Street, ‘Teeckee. N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


Photographic 
Colony 


now being formed near Palm Beach, 
Fla., upon the codperative basis. An 
opportunity now offered to own a 
grape-fruit grove or a winter-home 
under ideal conditions. For particu- 
lars address 


STEREO SMITH 


Box 725 Wesr Pato Beacn, Fra. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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A BOOK 
YOU OUGHT 


TO HAVE 


Pictorial Landscape -Photography 


By Paul Lewis Anderson 
This constitutes the most important of recent contnbutions to the literature 
of the camera. There is no clearer or more readable statement of the subjective 
side, subjective technique and technical methods of this modern trend in outdoor- 
photography. The manuscript complete, as it appeared senally in Photo-Era, 
has been done into the permanent form of a book which every camera-user 
should possess. 
Large octavo, 7 x 94 inches, cloth-bound, printed on 
heavy antique paper with fourteen superb full-page plates. 
THE OFFER OF THE YEAR 
Photo-Era, one year . $1.50 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography 1.50 
By Paul Lewis Anderson _— $ 2.25 
$3.00 
SEND ALL ORDERS, WITH REMITTANCE, DIRECT TO 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U.S. A. 
Cheques require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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‘APOLLO AND THE MUSES,” by Thorwaldsen. Bas-relief, ivory finish, 10” x 5” 


F you signify that you are a lover of 

beautiful things, by accepting the cou- 
pon offer below, you will receive abso- 
lutely FREE, all charges prepaid, the 
beautiful bas-relief shown above, ready 
to hang on your wall. 


The mere fact that you want this exquisite plaque will be a sign to us that you are the kind 
of reader we want for THE CRAFTSMAN. For only if you yearn for beautiful things for your 
home, beauty in your surroundings, beauty everywhere, will you enjoy THE CRAFTSMAN. 
Not only because it is in itself a thing of beauty—acclaimed in Europe as ,~ 
the most beautiful magazine published— but because it will help you to bring 5 
beauty into your home, your life, and the lives of others— so that you too will 
call it ‘*the most worth-while magazine in America.”’ 


Each issue of THE CRAFTSMAN (monthly) is a treasury of unique, 
sumptuously illustrated articles on art, homebuilding and decoration, gardening, 
homemaking, the training of youth, the making of beautiful things, the making 
of beautiful cities,— indeed, everything that makes for a better, happier, more 
beautiful America. 


One of the distinctions of THE CRAFTSMAN is its high appreciation of 
the art of the camera, and the many remarkable articles it has published on prog- 
ress in photography, with superbly beautiful reproductions of photographic work. 


The Coupon offer below is your opportunity to discover for yourself the 
potency and beauty of THE CRAFTSMAN. If it fails to come up to your 
expectations, your remittance will be returned, and you will not be asked to 
return the magazines sent to you. 


THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th St., New York. 

Please record me as a trial subscriber to THE CRAFTSMAN for four months, 
beginning with the December issue. Send me in addition one previous number 
FREE, and the bas-relief, ** Apollo and the Muses,” all charges prepaid, in accordance 
with your special offer. I enclose $1.00, on the understanding that I may cancel my 
subscription before receiving the January issue, and you will return the $1.00 
promptly, and not require me to return the magazines sent to me. 


This beautiful build- 
ing, on 39th Street, 
just off Fifth Ave., 
becomes your Club- 


(SigMed) sees ese house when you 
become a Craftsman 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Exa Guaranty 
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THE MUSICIAN 


The Home-Music Magazine 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


With the great premium music-book 


“SOMETHING TO PLAY” 


45 pieces for the Piano 


$1.60 


A YEAR’S issues contain 


584 pages of reading about the 
great composers of the classical 
and modern periods, great 
players, standard and classical 
music, with suggestions for teach- 
ing, study, and practice, and dis- 
cussions of all kinds of musical 
work. 

296 pages of music (150 pieces) 
for piano, voice, violin, organ. At 
an average net price of 25 cents 
per piece, the value of this music 
is $37.50. It varies from easy to 
moderately difficult, is popular, 
standard, and classical in style, 
suitable for teaching and recital 
use, for playing at home and in 
the social circle. 


SOMETHING TO PLAY contains 


45 pieces, grading from easy to 
moderately difficult, in dance- 
rhythms, marches, descriptive and 
poetic melodies, all of them use- 
ful for teaching. e music in 
this collection would cost at 
teacher's net prices $11.00. 


This gives music in the magazine and 
the book of a value of $48.50. All 
for $1.60, to any address in the 
United States. 


All who are interested in PHOTO- 
GRAPHY should also be interested 
in the sister art, MUSIC. 
Address THE MUSICIAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE 
CAMERA 
Teaches You How to 
Make Good Pictures 


THE CAMERA is an up-to-date 
monthly for photographers who de- 
sire practical and authentic informa- 
tion on how to make good pictures. 
Contains the newest photographic 
ideas, methods, suggestions and for- 
mule that you can immediately put 
into instant practice. 


No matter how much or how little 
you know about photography, you 
will benefit more from a single issue 
of THE CAMERA than from any 
other source or means. 

The Monthly Print-Competition offers three 
prizes each month. The Print-Criticism De- 
partment is a big help to beginners. THE 
CAMERA is most beautifully illustrated and 
printed. 


A new competition in which $50 in cash 
will be awarded is announced, to close on 
January 31, 1915, entitled “ Mother and Child 
Contest.” February contest, “‘ Genre Pictures.” 
See THE CAMERA for December or January 
for particulars. Open to all photographers. 


MAIL YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO-DAY. SEND 


CHECK, MONEY- 


YEARLY | STAMPS. 


Sample copies are not sent, but a 
three months’ trial subscription costs 
but twenty-five cents. 


THE CAMERA 


214 North 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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“Selected for Their Reliability” 


HERE is probably no one who gives the selection 
of a camera more careful consideration than those 
responsible for the photographs on a Polar expe- 

dition. The Shackleton expedition is now on its way 
to the South Pole, and Mr. Frank Hurley is the offi- 
cial photographer. The Wellington, New Zealand, 
Evening Post says : 


“The general photographic equipment is described by Mr. 
Hurley as the finest that ever accompanied any expedition. It 
includes five Graflex Cameras, selected for their reliability.” 


Mr. Hurley knows—he has used Graflex Cameras on 
previous expeditions. Here is what he says in the 
Australasian Photo Review: 


“It is impossible for me to speak too highly of the four Gra- 
flex Cameras I had with me on the expedition—they did not 
give a moment’s trouble. One in particular—a much travelled 
stereoscopic camera that originally belonged to Professor David, 
and was with him during the Shackleton expedition— proved 
particularly serviceable. It came into my hands, and after 
nearly eighteen months with Dr. Mawson’s expedition I took it 
through the East Indies and subsequently on the second cruise 
of the ‘Aurora’ to Adelie Land. All the trouble I have ever 
had with it was that I had to occasionally wipe the lenses!” 


“ Yes, one has many curious experiences. Once I fell into 
the sea—as usual, camera and all—when out on the thin ice, 
and had a nasty, cold time, regaining the hut in frozen stiff 
clothes. It did not hurt the camera—it was a ‘Graflex.’” 


Our catalog tells why the Graflex is best for your 
work. May we send you a copy? 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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Loads in day- 
light 


Weighs only 
29 ounces 


Dimensions 
2% L4% 


enches 


Covered with 
genuine grain 
leather 


An ideal vacation 
camera, making 
3%4x5% (post card size) 
pictures, for 
$10.50 


Film Premo N® 1 


A remarkably light, compact camera for pictures of 
the artistic 3A proportion. 

Can be carried and used anywhere, and is so easy to 
operate that anyone who can read the simple instructions 
that come with the camera, can make first-class pictures 
from the very start. 

To load, merely open back, drop in Premo Film Pack, 
close back and all is ready. To change films for successive 
exposures just pull out successive film pack tabs. 

This model is fitted with a tested meniscus achromatic 
lens of the highest quality obtainable. The shutter is the 
new Kodak Ball Bearing with cable release, and the cam- 
era is fitted with two tripod sockets, reversible brilliant 
finder, and is made throughout of the best of materials, 
by men who have spent their lives in camera making. 


Get the new Premo catalogue—a book that no one interested in 
paotonary should be without. It describes the many Premo advan- 
tages fully —the daylight loading Film Premos, the Premos that 
take films or plates with equal facility, the Premo Film Pack and 
tank developing system. It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be gladly 
mailed to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The Picture Worth Taking is Worth 


A thousand dollars is a pretty steep 
price to ask for an album, isn’tit? And 
yet if you had an album filled with 
pictures taken in your boyhood days, 
pictures of your childhood friends now 
grown into men and women, of the 
“‘bunch’’ at the swimming hole, of 
your base-ball team after they had 

taken the starch outta’’ the North 
Side Stars, of your first sweetheart—if 
you had such an album would you part 
with it for a paltry thousand? Such a 
collection is priceless, —a Croesus could 
not afford to buy it. 

It is too late for you to start such an 
album, although, of course, you are 
keeping your vacation pictures as well 
as the other prints to which you attach 
any value, in this fashion; but how 
about the children? Why not give 
them the opportunity you missed ? 
After the Kodak or Brownie, one of 
your first gifts to the children should be 
an album, for it is only in this way that 
their pictures will be preserved clean 
and untorn—in fact it is the only way 
they will be preserved at all. 

Particularly valuable is the album to 
the boy or girl away at school. These 
memories of school and college are too 
sacred to be trifled with and deserve to 
be safely mounted between the covers 
of an album. How many times have 
you said to yourself, ‘* Oh, if Ihad only 
kept a diary while I was at school?’’ 


Keeping. 


Yet, in later years, one picture from 
your album will tell you more than 
countless pages from a diary—and com- 
piling an album is a delight, while keep- 
ing a diary, a bother. 

If you have a baby at your home, so 
much the better. Begin the album 
yourself, using an Autographic Kodak. 
The data made possible with the auto- 
graphic attachment will double the 
value of the baby’s pictures in the 
years to come. Then when the baby 
grows up so that he can do his own 
Kodaking, let him continue the collec- 
tion where you left off. 

Your dealer carries a complete line 
of Kodak albums, from the Snap-Shot 
Album, costing fifteen cents, to the 
Interchange Album, costing five dollars, 
so that you are sure to find the kind 
that best suits your needs. 

The Interchange Album is the long- 
est-lived and is just the thing for an 
extended collection. It is furnished 
with 50 linen finished leaves to which 
extra leaves may be added as desired. 

The Kodak Album is another feature 
of the album line. There is no mount- 
ing necessary in this album, the prints 
being simply inserted in pockets. Then 
there is the Tribune Album, the Agrippa 
Album, the Arena, the Tiber,—you 
would be hard to please indeed, if you 
could not be suited from this assortment. 

The picture that is worth the taking 
is worth the keeping. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THE KODAK FILM TANK. 


Kodak and simplicity have become 
such fast friends now-a-days that where 
you find the one you find the other. 
It is a friendship which began a quarter 
of acentury ago and has ripened into 
real comradeship through the years. 
To cement this tie, to bind the two so 
irrevocably that whenever you thought 
of Kodak you thought of simplicity, a 
little device called the Kodak Film 
Tank came into existence—and with it 
the expression—‘ ‘daylight all the way.” 


It used to be true that only the ex- 
perienced photographer could develop 
films properly-—and even fe was apt to 
make costly mistakes now and then. 
The Kodak Film Tank has changed all 
this. Now anybody can develop his 
fims—and anybody can get results 
better than those obtained by the 
veteran photographer who still sticks to 
the tray. There is over twenty-five 
years of practical experience tucked 
away in each one of these little tanks— 
a valuable heritage for even the ad- 
vanced amateur and a godsend to the 
novice. 


The exact time necessary for devel- 
opment, the correct use of the chemicals, 
has all been worked out by experts—the 
amateur cannot go wrong if he only 
follows the simple instructions. With- 
out a dark room, in broad daylight, the 
amateur will get results not comparable 
with those secured by the skilled pho- 


tographer with his tray—du¢ uniformly 
better. 


The Kodak Film Tank consists of a 
winding box, a light-proof apron and a 
heavily nickeled brass solution cup with 
cover. By simply turning the crank of 
the winding box, the film, duplex paper 
and light-proof apron are wound to- 
gether on a metal reel, the apron being 
on the outside and serving as protection 
against light. The metal reel contain- 
ing the film, duplex paper and apron 
may now be removed in broad daylight 
without any danger of the film becom- 
ing fogged. It is then placed in the 
solution cup previously filled with the 
developing solution mixed from pow- 
ders according to definite and simple 
directions, where it is left for twenty 
minutes. At the expiration of that 
time, the film is separated from the 
duplex paper and apron—a very simple 
— plunged into the fixing 

ath, 


As the tank is light-proof and air- 
proof, the films cannot be fogged during 
development and are consequently more 
brilliant and of better printing quality 
than those obtained by any other 
method. There is always a chance of 
fogging the films in the dark room, for 
few dark rooms are absolutely perfect, 
and there is always a chance that light 
may be leaking in. Sometimes when 
the fog is not strikingly apparent, com- 
parison between a negative developed 
in the tank and one developed by the 
dark room method will reveal its pres- 
ence. The first will be crisp and bril- 
liant, while the second will be lifeless 
and dull. This is the one fact that 
clinches the argument. Putting aside 
the convenience of the Kodak Film 
Tank in which you can do your devel- 
oping in daylight, wherever you please, 
as compared with the inconvenience 
and bother of the stuffy dark room, the 
fact that tank development yields you 
the best possible negatives, is the one 
point that drives the story home. 
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Eastrnan Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THE PRICE. 


Brownie Kodak Film Tank, for use with 
No. 1, No. 2and No. 2 Folding Pocket 
Brownie cartridges, complete, . 

Vest Pocket Kodak Film Tank, for Vest 
Pocket cartridges, complete, 

2%-inch Kodak Film Tank, for use with 
all Kodak or Brownie cartridges hav- 
ing a film width of 2% inches or less, 
complete, . 

3%-inch Kodak Film Tank, for use with 
all Kodak and Brownie cartridges hav- 
ing a film width of 3% inches or less, 
complete, . 

5-inch Kodak Film Tank, for use with 
all Kodak and Brownie cartridges hav- 
ing a film width of 5 inches or less, 
complete, . 

7-inch Kodak Film Tank, for use with 
No. 5 Cartridge Kodak or shorter film 
cartridges, complete, 


$2.50 
2.50 


3.50 


5.00 


6.00 


7.50 


A UNIVERSAL DEVEL- 
OPER WITH THE STAIN 
LEFT OUT. 


A young photographic friend of ours 
spent the holidays at the home of his 
grandmother and was surprised and a 
little hurt at the coolness of his recep- 
tion. ‘‘Why, what’s the matter, grand- 
ma?” he asked. ‘‘Only to think, John, 
that you should become a cigarette 
fiend,’’ she said sadly. “Your fingers 
tell the whole pitiful story.” 

Now, of course, John wasn’t a cigar- 
ette fiend and the telltale stains were 
caused by developing solutions, but it 
took a lot of argument before grandma 
was finally convinced. 

When John came home, about the 
first thing he did was to go to his Kodak 
dealer’s to inquire whether or not there 
was such a thing as a developer that 
would not stain the fingers. ‘‘There 
certainly is,’’ was the dealer’s reply, 
‘‘Eastman Special Developer will not 
stain the fingers and, in addition, is a 
most convenient agent for it’s a uni- 
versal developer—it may be used suc- 
cessfully for both prints and films.’’ 

Some developers do stain the fingers, 
but there are plenty of methods for 
removing the stain when it does appear. 


However, many amateurs refuse to be 
careful—all of us dislike precautionary 
measures, anyway, and consequently 
the tips of our fingers do turn yellow 
and often place us in awkward positions 
in consequence. Eastman Special De- 
veloper makes it possible for the most 
enthusiastic photographic amateur to 
attend a dinner party without wishing 
he could wear his white gloves right 
through the function. 

And the fact that Eastman Special 
Developer is a universal developer 
makes a strong appeal because of its 
obvious convenience. The standard 
developer for negatives is Pyro, but 
Pyro is not a successful agent for devel- 
oping prints: the standard developer 
for prints is Elon-Hydro, but Elon- 
Hydro does not produce the best nega- 
tives. Eastman Special Developer is 
a satisfactory developing agent for films 
and, as a developer for prints, is as 
good as the standard, Elon-Hydro. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that no developer capable of making 
prints is recommended for use in the 
tank development of films, because the 
success of tank development is based 
on the action of Pyro, of which Eastman 
Tank Powders are composed. 

Any agent developing films or plates 
(tray development), lantern slides, 
Velox, Bromide and other papers with 
excellent results—and all this the East- 
man Speciai Developer does—has fairly 
earned its right to be termed a real 
universal developer. 

Your Kodak dealer carries it in cartons 
of five powders in glass tubes, or cartons 
of six powders, paraffine wrapped, 
either carton costing twenty-five cents. 


Color your prints 


VELOX TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLOR STAMPS 


are self blending and their use is simplicity itselt. 


Book of watercolors, - - - §$.25 
Complete outfit, - - - - 75 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-ERra Guaranty 
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All In-Doors invites 
your Kodak when 
it’s fitted with 


The Kodak 


Portrait 
Attachment 


Simply another lens 
| which, when slipped on 
over the regular lens equip- 
ment, enables you to work 

so close to your subject that 
] it may be made to occupy As 
a good part of the area of Made with Brownie and Kodak 
the picture. 


l In other words, subjects that with the regular lens equip- | 
ment appear too small in the picture to be completely satisfying, | 
will now assume the required proportions. 


l Impromptu portraits, pictures of household pets, favorite |} 
articles of furniture, flowers, family heirlooms—every nook and 
cranny of your home holds its picture story—it’s the stories in 
smallet type that are often the most interesting. 


And it costs but fifty cents. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
i ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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Any negative worth ar rs 
the making is worth 
a date and title. 


The 
Autographic 
Kodak 


gives you permanent and 
positive identification of 
each negative. The occa- 
sion or place, interesting 
facts about the children, the 
stop, exposure and date, a 
friend’s autograph under his 
portrait—this is the sort of 


graphic record so valuable 


Negative with Autographic Record. 
for the future. 


The biggest photographic advance in twenty years—yet the 
device, itself, is very simple. Open the little door at the back 
of the Kodak, write your notation, expose to the light of the sky 
and, upon development, you will find this data photographically 
imprinted in the otherwise wasted space between the negatives. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 3A Autographic Kodak, pictures 34% x 5% in., - - - - $22.50 
No. 3 Do., 3% x 4X in., - - 20.00 
No. 1A Do., 2% x in., - - - 17.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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The big link 
in the Kodak 
chain of 
daylight all 
the way. 


THE KODAK FILM TANK 


makes fog during development an impossibility 
because it is absolutely air tight and light tight. 


And tank development is the only method of 
development that can be absolutely safe against 
fog—the resulting negatives are crisper and more 
brilliant than those obtained in any other way. 


Develop your films anywhere—all by daylight 
in the Kodak Film Tank. 


The experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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KODAK 
ANASTIGMAT 


Perfect definition is always desirable— 
extreme speed is necessary only now and 
then. | 

| 


The Kodak Anastigmat £8 is only a 
little faster than the best R. R. lenses but 
is the equal in definition, flatness of field 
and freedom from astigmatism of the 
most expensive anastigmat lenses. 


There are /astev lenses than the Kodak 
7.8 but, used at there are none 


A PARTIAL PRICE LIST. 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, Kodak Anastigmat 
f.8 Lens and Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter, pic- 


tures 34 x 5%, - - - - - $25.00 
No. 3, Do., pictures 34% x 4%, - - - - 22.50 
No. 1A, Do., pictures 2% - - - 20.00 
Vest Pocket Kodak, Do., pictures 156 x 2%, - 10.00 


Autographic Kodaks at proportionate prices. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The paper that meets the amateur half-way: 


VELOX 


Latitude enough to take care of reasonable 
errors in exposure. A gradation that gives 
the best possible print from every negative. 


The “Velox Book’’, free at your dealer’s, contains about 
fifty pages of authoritative information on Velox 
printing. You will find this little book 
very readable and highly instructive. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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